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PBEFA.CE 




The neoessitj of such a book as the present one giving 
an eesthetic appreciation of the Sanskrit puets was first felt 
by me while lecturing to my students at the Gujrath 
College* A greater portion of the present book is the out- . 
come of a course of lectures that I had to deliver to them* 

I had to re vise the whole in the light of the latest re- 
searches in chronology and to rewrite it in order to suit 
the book form. 

I do not think it necessary to offer any apology for 
writing this bock. The university has introduced the 
study of Sanskrit dramatics amongst the subjects to be 
studied for the B. A. ( Languages ). There are some excel- 
lent books but as they are either in French or German, 
they are not available to »our students* Keith’s book, 
though scholarly and masterly, leaves room fora detailed 
study of every play, for th« right interpretation of tradi- 
tions, • for the application of canons of criticism not only^ 
of the West but also of the East and for a dispassionate 
consideration of the researches announced by scholars on 
this side of ours in vernacular magazines. It is these 
features that distinguish this book. ^ 

I have divided the book into eight chapters. The 
first gives all the theories propounded by various oriental 
scholars regarding the origin of the Sanskfit Drama. A 
rational interpretation of the tradition given in tbe 
Natyashastra is attempted towards the end cff it. The 
fiecond chapter gives the build and the principtes of the 
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stmcluTe of the drama. It includes a discussion of the 
fonnatiYe, imaginatiTe histori^^al and spiritual aspects 
of Sankrit Drama. The principles stated in this are induc- 
tively applied to the several dramas in subsequent 
chapters. The plan of discussion that as been adopted is 
established on tlie basis of practical experience in the ' 
college classes — first the chronological data — then the plot 
construction — 'then the characterization, and lastly the„ 
style. 

It was my ardent desire to include in the book the 
philological data offered by the Prakrits of the plays and 
to see how far they enable us to arrive at the approximate 
chronology of the poets. But for better reasons I reserve 
it for another treatise which I intend to issue very shortly 
first for private circulation amongst the scholars and 
professor-friends of mine. 

I shall feel my labours amply rewarded if this^ present 

attempt of mine succeeds in meeting the demands off the 

students for whom it is intended. I leave it to the readers 
# 

to judge how far it has fulfilled the original aim and how 
far it has come up to the level of scholarly and scientific 
research. I cannot help feeling that there is room for 
difference of opinion yn questions of chronology and appre* 
ciation, proportion and emphasis. It has been my' effort 
to settle the questions on the basis of all available evi- 
dence. 


I tender my sincere thanks to all my professor-friends 
who very kindly went through the pages of the manuscript 

and made some valuable suggestions. 


I am particularly thankful to Mr. S. R. Sardesai, B . A. 

L.L.B. for going over the proofs with .a very vigilant eye 

and Mr. V.V. Atitkar,B.A. for taking out the book through 
the press with untiring and speedy efforts I tender an apo- 
logy for some mistakes that have crept in with regard to 
the diacritical marks. * 

Various books have been of service in the preparation 
of this book and those specifically drawn upon are duly 
acknowledged in the proper places. But I mention two 
as the cause of special obligation, ‘ Sanskrit Drama ’ by 
Keith and ‘ Hindu Theatre ’ by Wilson* 

I cannot let go unmentioned the efforts of my young 
children — Dada and Bachu for arranging and Lakha and 
Indu for disarranging the slips of the index. 


SATARA 
GanesSi Chaturthi 
. 18 — 6 -- 1927 . 


K. P. Kulkarni. 
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Sanskrit Drama ^ Dramatists 

(Their Chrohology, Mihd anb Art) 


CHAPTER L 

The ©rigin of Sanskrit Drama 

Drama is essentially a social form of art, having a 
two-fold function to discharge. Though to educate in- 
tellectually* morally, socially and spiritually is its 
premie; function or aim, it cannot bs considered as of 
greater human importance than its other function which 
is tlie delight and joy consequent upon the enjoyment of 
any art. Drama presents a composite or cumulative 
organization of all fine arts that rouse and raise the man 
above the rest of creation, forcing him to detach himself 
from the trivial things of daily existence and to concen- 
trate his mind and senses on the thftmes and characters 
presented in it. The principal arts that combine to make 
the drama effective and impressive are poetry, music and 
dance by means of which even the primitwre man sought 
amusement. The primitive mail had a drama-like pastime 
of his own, though crude and unpolished, and^though it 
did not possess any of the contrivances producing the 
most histrionic effects as in the case of the full-fledged 
drama of the present times. 


The classical sanskrifc drama is not aa upsliot of a 
moment. It has attained to its present form by a process 

of gradual growth starting from the crude pastime of the 

primitive Aryans, and traversing a long range of time 
from the hoary aijtiquities of the Anctic region. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the origin of Sanskrit Drama 
owing to its passage from such a staggering antiquity 
should be shrouded in mystery of time and should conse- 
quently have given rise to diverse attempts on the part of 
scholars. The primitive Aryans though savage and bar- 
barons, had their ways of amusement, suchfor instance as 
the dance— the mother of all arts, with its lusty and vigor- 
ous movements of the body, accompanied by the ballads 
or bardic songs sung with keeping time and in concert. 
The way in which they were sung, gave them a force of 
dialogue and a consequent dramatic touch. The most 
ancient record of the Aryans — ^historical and poetic — the 
Eigveda contains fifteen of such songs in one mandal or 
other giving either lively disputes or debates between 
rival deities regarding their pqwer. ‘^It is in these dialo- 
gue hymns of the Eigvedaj Samvadsuktas as they are 
"called, that the origin of the Sanskrit classical drama is 
traced. There is conversation in them but underneath it, 
the action moves by exhibiting passions, motives and 
feelings of the speakers in a natural, easy, vivid, interest- 
ing and therefore dramatic way. ^ In a certain hymn 
{ 1, 165 ) there is a dispute between India and Maruts — a 
group of deities. This dialogue was repeated at sacrifices 
'' in honour of the Maruts or that possibly it was acted by 
two parties, one representing Indra the other the Maruts 
and their /followers.^ The same mandala contains refer- 
ence to maidens “ who deck in splended raiment, dance 

‘ * 1 iSaxMiiller S. B. E. SXXIII P. 182. ^ ’ 
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a^Tid attract loyers.’V The famoxis hifitoxical dialogtie 
between V'ishvamitra and the riverls is found in the third 
book. The fourth book, besides giving a dialogue between 
Indra and Varuna gives an instpnoe of confused dialogue 
in which three paifies Indra, Aditi and Vamdeo take part^ 
Vasishtha is talking with his sons in a certain hymn in 
the seventh book. The tenth and the last book contains 
some of the note-worthy dialogues. The lively debate 
between Sarma and the Panis, the coniugal coaxing that 
Yami practises with her brother "Yarns, and the more 
known anecdote of Pururavas and Urvashi point Out un- 
mistakable germs of dramatic element in them.’ Regard* 
ing these hymns, be it remembered, tnat though they per- 
tain to deities of the Vedic pantheon still, they are more 
of secular charactar than of religious one and this - 
accounts for their disappearance in the younger Veda 
that is not throughly ritualistic in contents and applica- 
tion. Their absence does not therefore indicate the total 
disconli nuance of the efforts at dramatics on the part of ”" 
those people. * 

These hymns, according to ^axmuller, were recitod 
and represented after the completion of a ritual. Windisch 
detected similarities in them with old Irish songs and 
maintained that the riks must have been alternated with 
prose passages thrust in for the sake of exegencies and 
therefore impermanent. The connecting links were suppli- 
ed by a class of rhapsodists called Granthikas, according ^ 
to Pisohel who interpreted the word etymologically. Such 
alternations of verses and the ej.ucidating Uprose passages 
were noticed in the legend of Shunahnhepa ^iven in the 
Aitareya Brahman ( vii 13 ) and in some stories of Budhi- 
Stic Jatakas by Oldenherg who put forth a noveT theory of 
1 I99 E. V* I. 92U65, m33; lY 13^ X10, 95 &c: ^ 
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Mhyan type of literature' from which he himself had to 
retrace owing'to defec^ve reasoning in parallelism with 
Pali Jaiakas which is only accidental and in the loss of 
prose passages which is incomprehensible when not a 
syllable of the sacred literature v/as all(fwed • to be either 
blurred or slurred over. Besides, the rise of Granthikas or 
patbakas is quite of a late date— perhaps post-Brahroanic 
or post-epic, when legendary or folk-lore type of literature 
came into being. There are other scholars like Shroeder’ 
Winternitz Hartel who being either weighed under 
some ethnological considerations or those of Christian 
mystery plays, saw cult-dramas in the dialogue hymns 
and set them down as'the antecedents of the present yatras 
andlilas of the Krishaa-Vishnu or Eudra-Shiva cults. 
The Suparnadhyaya, a hyn^ both curious and late is a 
■full-fledged mystery according to Hertel. 

: The simplioity of the devotion o: the Eigveda gave 

place to the complexity of the sacerdotalism of the yjiunger 
Vedas and along with that the dramatics of the time 
assumed an aspect ritual in the sense that the worship and 
the purchase of the soma were involved in it to some ex- 
tent. The peroration of a sacrifice was celebrated 
representation in which the priests of the sacrifice played 
I the roles of different deities. The Yajasneyi Samhita 
j of the Y/hite YajurTeda makes mention of Sailusa — an 
I actor. The Samveda is another redaction of the 'Ri^ veda 
made expressly for patting the riks to tune and therefore 
shows that the: art of music had been fully developed by 
the Yedic age^’\ Along with songs the Samveda refers to 
ceremonia^ dances in which respect it is corroborated by 
the AtharvVeda that says Men dance and sing to music- 

, r Mysteriuca aud mmus in Eigveda. 

2 Syima Ijsvi. Tbeiactre 80T^ 
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to the sound of dmm^” Music, song and dance— the three 
main constituents of drama and closely* related' to one 
another from ethnological point of view seem to be very 
much developed in the Vedic period; 

The amusem^ts of the Brahman period aie chara*^ 
cteristically rituah The same abiisi^fe talk of Yama and 
Yami or Sarma and Panis gets reflected though tinged 
with ritual aspect, in the Mahavrat'^" festival* in which' a 
Vaishya of white colour falls out with a shudra of black 
colbur for a piece of round white skin, Tt also contains 
information about a quarrel and the consequent abusive 
language indulged in by a Brahmin and a girl of loose 
morals. The festival is performed at the winter solstice 
and hence is believed to have a fertility significance^ 
The Kansitaki Brahman recognises the prevalence of 
dance, song and music. In the same Mahavratj maidens ^ 
dance round the fire as a spell to bring down rain — ^ 
practice which is continued even to this day. The matrcns 
dancQ even now in marriage ceremony. The indulgence 
in dance, song, music, abusive conversation and blows 
even in religious festivals or rituals presuppose their 
free prevalence in popular mimes of the The rarity 

4?of references to such vulgarities shows the sparing use 
made by the austere sages in the puritan atmosphere 
of the ritual. This naive and vulgar aspect of tbe popu- 
lar festival must have depreciated«its value in the opinion 
of the ancient seers who in ia.ter literature of sutras and 
shastras exhort the young sn at akas to ward them off from 
the practic of silpa — dance, song and in^rumental music/ 

1 A.T. Xni41. 2 BakhayanaAranyaka. 

3 Ibid Kieth. \ 

4 Hillebrandt aad Konow — Indian Drama 42. ^ 

5 Grihyasutra II 73Paraskara. 
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The same deprecatory attitude towards drama continues 
up to the time of the Epics — Mahabharata in which. 
Draupadi is *compare^d with Sailushi^ which signifies 
actress— and Eamayana in which Sita reproaches her 
husband for having given her o\rer to others as a Sailusha 
gives over his wife, ^^anb Sailusba is a '^'man who is a 
Jayajivi "“living on the prostitution of his wife/’ according 
to the commenrator. It is this attitude that accounts for 
the little attention at the hands of Upanishadic, sutra or 
smriti writers who were occupied with themes at once 
metaphysical and philosaphicaL 

By the time of the sutra period, the literature or tho 
practice of dramatics, religious or secular, latent or patent 
must have grown in bulk and must have created the 
necessity Of canonizing them. Two of such attempts ara 
noticed by Ptoini^ when he refers Shilalin and Krishasva 
in connection with the formation of their names assumed 
by their followers* The passage runs thus/^ — 

I ^rf%^ri || 4-3-111. 

^ Levy sees in the aphorisms of Krisbashwa and Sailali 
first fruits of the labours of ancient Indian dramatic 
theoreticians,^ but owing to the quaintness of names sees 
in them ironical appelations of Erishashva, the Indo- 
Iranian hero having meagre horses and Shilali having got 
stones for his bed”. 

The scattered shreds of Sanskrit drama unite and 
present a fuil-Qe^ed drama at the time of Patanjali’^ who 
while discussing the use of Ihe imperfect tense of action 

1 That r; xvau 17, 43. Ramayana II, 30, 8. — ► 

2 Levi 'Theatre 300. 

3 Thedateof Pataajali{J40A.D.) , 
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which a person has himself witnessed, refers to two events 
viz, the slaying of Kamsa and the binding of Bali’* 
staged by two parties of professionaf actors who had dyed 
their faces in some colour. 

fra ftlf arPr raTrra^T^afi^iffjrra 

I gSlT f| 

3-c’Traswc^r ^in^sjn-R^iron 35WfRf% > 

f| ?^3pra I %r'^cf 
■5T=gii: 1 5r>^F^ci RefR i 

1 

The passage is drawn on in extenso on account of its 
importance. It mentions three kinds of representations 
that were currant in times of Patanjali, one given by 
human actors who performed the whole scene by assum- 
ing the* roles of characters to make the story more vivid 
and^ impressive ; the other, by means of paintings or 
picture'-scrolls and the third by a set of professional re- 
citers— granthikas or kathaks. It also shows that th§ 
material for representation was taken from the fountain- 
head of the folk-lore or epic-lore which can be traced back 
to the Brahmanic times or even before. Genealogical 
ballads and tables of ancient Bhamts, Sudasas, Trifcsus* 
half historical, half mythical galhas were sung aloud at 
the end cf long sacrificial sessions even before the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat. There ^ere rhapsdists 
and rhapsodists before Vyas arid Valmiki, before Kusha 
and Lava. This gatha literature from Vedic Mme down- 
wards, of^ which the two epics from the mosPimportant 
connecting links is a rich mine which is often explored 



and laid under bj all later writers — Sanskrit or prakrit? 
sacred or profane. 

The supposition tfcat the representations referred to in 
the above passage were only manual acts not accompanied 
by speech, that they were mere dumb sjiows^ would defeat 
the very purpose for which they were intended. It is impos- 
siblethatsuch strongly emotional mannual acts would be 
both adequately expressive and impressive without human 
accent. On the strength of a reading of a certain manus- 
cript to the effect that the followers of Krishna are said to 
have painted their faces red, while those of Kamsa painted 
black and that the red colour of Krishna’s followers then 
proclaim him as the genius of summer who overcomes the 
darkness of the winter”, Kieth says ‘‘It is difficult not 
to see in the Kamsavadh at the hands of Krishna the re- 
fined version of an older vegetation ritual in which the 
representative of the out-worn spirit of vegetation is des- 
troyed.”^ He traces it back to its primitive form in his 
favourite theme, the Mahavrata ritual and establishes the 
fact that the origin of Sanskrit drama has got its ultimate 
source in vegetation ritual and •thereby religion. E^ery 
ritual is celebrated in strict religious piety and comes in 
course of time to be clothed in allegorical significance by 
the simple credulence of the later followers. A secular 
festival even on account of extreme popularity is admit- 
ted into pious religiops fold and a similar allegorical 
significance clusters round it. That must have been the 
case with Kieth’s Mahavrat ceremony as Hillebrandt 
rightly observes on the strength of the indecorum in the 
passage-at-arms between the Brahmacharin and the girl 
or between the Vaishya and t he Sudra. 

1 SaaslJit Drama Kieth. ' ^ ^ ~~ 

2 Sanslrit Drama Kieth. 
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In addition to the evidence adduced above, Patanjali 
igives Sutras referring to the proverbial hunger of the 
actorsh 

All the redactions of Mahabharat^^ were completed by 
the time of Patai^’ali and the evidence that it oifers 
corroborates what Patanjali says regarding the fuH-fiedged 
drama of the time. Harivamsaj a supplement to the 
Mahabharat says that Kamsavadha, Pralambvadha and 
Chanuramardana were performed by Apsarasas and after 
that Harada amused the audience by presenting mimicry 
by imitating Satyabhama, Krishna, Arjuna and Baldeva. 
The other sister-epic Ramayana mentions Kata Nartak — 
actors, dancers and the samaj’^ the audience or the popu- 
lar festivals and controverts tha theory of the dumb-show 
by mentioning Yyamishraka*^ which according to the 
comm 3ntator, means a play in which both the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit were employed. 

The secular aspect of the Sanskrit drama is mani- 
fest frf>m the great fondness the Budhists had for fine 
arte — painting, sculpture* and drama and Budhists weie 
no admirers of Hindu religion and ritual. Lord Budha 
e: 5 chorfcs one who had taken orders to gaze on the drama 
of the Great Law.” The knowledge of the drama is includ- 
ed among the Budha’s accomplishments mentioned in tha 
Lalir Vistar. Dramas were performed on occasions of 
ceremonies according to Mahavamsa. An actual per- 
formance of a Budha natak given before the king of 

1 1.4, 29, 2, 4, 

77. II, 3, 67, III 2, 127. 

2 Hopkins Epic. 400-200 A. D. and C* V. Yaidya. * 

3 11 67, 15. \ 

4 IL*1, 23. • 
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Sobhavat! referred to in the Avadanasatak translated 
into Odinese in 300 A. p. gives a very remote antiquity 
to the drama. A Deccanese actor represented the life of 
Budha before the king Bimbxsara. The Sitabenga cave 
on the Ram gad hill in Chhota ISTagpur lakestlie antiquity 
of the drama still fifrther back to 300 B. C. by giving the 
signs of grove used as a theatre where poetry was re- 
cited, love songs ware sung and theatrical performances 
were shown.”^ Samajas were there at the time of the epics 
and Ashoka who has condemned them in his edicts on 
aocoint of the animal-fights that were shown in them. 
This gets siinport from the specimens of full-fledged 
dramas of Bliasa published in the T. V. series. 

The two independent currents of the popular pas- 
times, secular and religious, gathic and hymnic, patri- 
cian and plebian, united and by the intaraotion of the 
mutual inflaence produced the Sanskrit Drama. The 
occasion of presentation was of course the ritual cere- 
mony such as the Ashwamedha or the Pitrimedha and the 
material that was availed of, came from the old lore — ■ 
saga epic or gatha — tixat was floating on the lips* of 
society in the form of ballads and songs that became 
drama as soon as their recitation was accompanied by 
mimic gestures. The old gathas-sagas or legends of 
epic nature were loudly recited in public by professional 
rhapsodists—kathaks, •pathaks or grantliiks associat- 
ing and dividing to themselves the roles and thus produc- 
ed the drama. There was gatha lore even before the re- 
daction of the e^c as instanced by the Brahmanic and 
pre-brahmanio sagas of SSunashepa in Aitareye Brah- 
mana, of P^riiravas and Urvashi in the Shatapath, of 
h Taohiketa^Hu d Yama in the Upanishadas. of Savitri# of 
, , 1 ' Bbch , ~ 
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TJdayana, of Jataks of Pali. Thoiigli most of them were 
merely isolated pieces Still their epic character is quite 
clear^ The famous warriors of the epic — Shantanu, 
Krishna, Arjuna and others find mention in the pre-epic 
literature, and lead to suppose that the cults of Krishna, 
Shiva, Vishnu, Rama must have inflQenced the mind 
of the people even before their deification in the epics. 
The use of Sanskrit language, the mixture of prose and 
poetry, the Krishna worship and the linear simplicity of 
the recitation of the gatha-samhita are the characteristics 
both secular and religious. The Yidushaka of the drama 
is inexplicable from the religious point of viev/. The 
language he speaks and the mirth that is produced at his 
cost in spite of his Brahmanic birth indicate that this 
figure must not have been an outcome of religious Brah- 
manic pastime but have been taken from the popular 
mime and must have been the descendant of the Brah- 
macliarin that falls out with the liatera of the Mabavrata 
or of th§ Vrishakapi of Eg. X 86. The languages, Sanskrit 
or Prakrit were used according to the status of the obara- 
ct 3 rs*beoaus 0 they were current as the lip-languages and 
not as the book-languages of the people. Both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit had yet to be fossilized into literary forms 
which they did after a pretty long time— the former after 
400 B. C. and the latter after 400 A. D. roughly. 

Some scholars take a clue from s?uch words as Pan- 
chalika, Putrika, Puttali Duhitrika— all meaning puppets 
made of wood and attribute the origin of the drama to the 
dumb puppet-shows, the favourite pastime ^pf the people- 
“ The simple puppet-show is eveT*ywhere the most ancient 
form of dramatic representation and it was so in india^’' 


1 OldepberglS. G-. Prosa. 

2 PischeL Home of the puppet-play. P. S. 
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The prototype of the Sutradhara who pulls the threads 
behind the puppets and thus moves them is found in the 
drama and it is he who is responsible for weaving the 
different threads of the plot-texture. The Indian Drama 
is therefore a gradual evolution of the puppet'play strict- 
ly a secular past-time as is borne out 1>y the fact that a 
damsel is introduced in Brihatkatha as the daughter of tne 
asura Maya using a puppet and that a talking puppet 
impersonating Sita is actually introduced by Rajshekhara 
in his Bal Ramayana, Side by side with the puppet-play 
there was in ancient time anotaer pastime — the shadow- ^ 
play instances of which are >supplied by later writers, by the 
shadow-Sita in the U. R* and by shadow-Urvashi in V.U. 

Even Vidushaka is associated with these dumb-shows as 
a standing character. “The Shaubhikas of Mahabhashya 
were persons who explained matters to the audience to 
suppliment either • dumb— actors or shadow figures^*’. 

This theory is opposed by Hillebrandt according to 
whom the puppet or shadow-play is an imitation of 
drama which again is nothing J}ut an imitation of liyinan 
life. The sutradhara of the drama has nothing to do with 
the threads bat has mainly to measure and lay out the 
land for the tneatre and secondarily and figuratively to ^ 
measure uhe tareads of the plot. “ The drama as comedy 
is a national expression of man’s primitive life of pleasure 
and appreciation of humour and wit and it cannot there- 
fore wait to be evolved from the puppet or shadow- 
shows. 

Ths old popular mijne that was staged under the 
auspices of the ritual and that had got its body and 
perhaps ifi spirit from th e old gatha literature, received 

■ ■ 1 ■; Lnders. ' '“‘5 ^ 

% ■ ' 
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further impetus when the whole floating mass was put 
together in the epic in such a way as it could very well 
be laid under and represented* The epics with all the 
legends and myths, with their intrinsic and inherent 
dramatic element gate rise to many other attempts on the 
part of reciters either to expound or to represent the 
stories in the form of Kirtans or Puranas which were a sort 
of monologues. As the cults of Krishna. Rama and other 
divine incarnations spread their influence, the monologues 
were changed to dialogues or polylogues or processions 
called Yatras or Lilas in the north or Lalits — and Gon- 
dhals— dramatic performances in Maharashtra. On the 
score of their histrionic aspect the yatras of tlie north and 
the Lalits and the Gondhals are w-rongly said to have 
originated and influenced' the Sanskrit Drama while 
reverse is the case. The Drama had already attained to 
its full form at the time of Bhasa and Ashwagiiosa and 
Patanjali. It is the drama therefore that gave rise to 
these mimic dramatic performances which are certainly 
posh^^pic efforts. The G-cyidhal of Maharashtra comes 
still later. It could not have been there before Maha- 
rashtra was colonized by the Maharajiks and NagsB of 
the Horth and Maratha nation and language were evolv- 
ed which are dated approximately at 400 A. l).^ The 
Gondhal therefore is an imitation of the Kirtan of Brah- 
mins administered and altered according to the needs of 
the people in the lower strata, and perhaps presents both 
the Aryan and non-Aryan elements. ^^1 • 

The theory put forward by AVindisoh and Hermann 
Reich which adduces Greak origin to the Sanskrit Drama 
is based on wrong assumption, The Mrichha k^^ a which 

1 'Br.Bdwalkar^ D, Q. 

2 V. K. Rajwade— R, M. Cliampu. 
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they both have taken to be the oldest and the typical 
Indian drama and which forms the basis of their theory 
has been conclusively proved to be an enlarged and im- 
proved edition of an earlier play Gharudatta^ and avail- 
able upto four acts written by Bhas ^ho lived certainly 
prior to the infludnce of the tornado of the Macedonian 
invasion. Besides borrowal is one thing and influence is 
quite another thing. The indegenous Indian drama might 
have come under a strong inflaence of the Greek plays on 
account of the intellectual contact especially in the period 
of Menander's conquest or which even prior to that was 
aided by the brisk exchange of trade between Alexandria 
and TJjjain through the port of Baryagaza. The herds of 
the tornado of the Greek invansion and the subsequent 
settlements of them on the Indus and the trans-Indus 
province might have erected theatres for staging the 
Attic comedies that might have influenced and given an 
impetus to the Indian drama that had sprung into being 
before the advent of the Greeks. It is within ea^y com- 
prehension to attribute quite independent origins ^to both 
the dramas. Similar thoughts have often occured quite 
, Independently to different persons. The drama when 
! once originated will undergo similar development and 
^ the scenic requirements for it will also be identical in 
/most countries. The divisions of the play into five acts? 

} the entry and exit o^all actorSj the asides, 'the scenic con- 
, ventions are but superficial similarities and could very 
wbII have been developed independently in both the 
countries. 

These scholars howeVer ingenious, scholarly and 
scientific their researches may be, start with certain pre^ 
possessions under which they labour so much that thev 
^ 1. Belwalkar. M. E. and CL. ~~ ^ ^ 
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try to briog forward to a later date tbe antiquity of 
evejy thing Indian and trace its origin in some exotic 
civilization like that of Greece which according to them 
is the mother of every thing Western. Hellenism is 
sought to be traced^n language, society, religion and even 
phiiosophy of India. Tbe Bhaga^radgita has not escaped 
from being traced to Hellenic influence. As the Hindu 
^ scholars are exhorted by them to be free from the influ- 
ence of tradition which colours their views, so these 
scholars also require to be told to be free from the bias of 
Hellenic influence. 

The word Yavanika or Javanika is taken to mean| 
‘‘Gracian cloth’^ though the use of the curtain by the I 
Greeks is much questioned. The pati ro apati is said tol 
be a Persian tapestry brought to India by Greek ships/ 
and me^ohants'^ The introduction of yavanis — Greek 
maidens— is due to tbe fondness of Indian princes for 
their fascinating looks. The Vidushak, though Brahmin 
by birth, is said to be the imitation of the confidential 
slaye of the Greeks, an^ Vita, of the Greek Parasite^ 
Though the action in most of the Sanskrit dramas traverses 
a long period of a number of years and though it is "a 
complex texture of a number of threads, still unity of both 
time and action is sought in them. The divisions of 
Sanskrit drama rest on an analysis of the action and 
though such divisions are not recorded in the Greek 
drama still the acts are said to be the prototypes of the 
acts of the Greek drama. The characters of one axe high, 
middle and low while those of the olher^are ideal, real 
and inferior. The similarity of episodes is also pointed out 
The ring in Shak and Malvika,the seal in the !^m and the 
Mu dra It, the jewel in the Hag and Y. U., the %arland in 
"M. R. and the scented garment in the the M, K. jyre 
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dramatic contrivances most pleasantly devised and de- 
signed ; still attempts are made to show the debt of fancy 
coming from Greece. The theory of greek origin is too 
full of prejudices to command our aceptance in face of 
the strong proof advanced by Patanj&li against it. At 
the most it can be said with Weber that tbe Sanskrit 
drama may have received an impetus by the representa- 
tion of the Greek plays at the courts of the kings in 
Baktria, the Punjab and Gujrath.' 

^ The Sanskrit drama which combined in it both the 
religious and the secular elements and which in its course 
of development came within the sphere of influence of the 
Greek plays, must also have come under the influence 
of the Eshatrap rulers of Malva and Muttura. It could 
not have bean originated either in Ujjain— Malva or in 
•Saursena-Muthura. The drama which took its manner 
from the Vedio dialogues aud its matter from the epic- 
saga-loro, and characters from such festivals as the 
Mahavratand which was canonized by Krishashva and 
Sbilali could not have waited to take its life from' the 
Kshatyap rulers though under whose auspices the Sans- 
krit language was secularised as is maintained by Levi on 
thestrengtoofthe language of the earliest inscription. 
But there is a good deal of material against this. In the 
first place tne Eshatraps who are wrongly identified with 

satraps were men of indegenous Hindu extract and had 
not a drop of foreign blood running in their veins. They 
revived every thing that was ancient and traditional, 
religious and ^ingiustic ,aad must have revived the 
SMskrit language which had perhaps fallen into a 
little disu^de. The same patronising attitude towards 
the Sanstot language is noticed in the inscription of 
„ '• ' ,1 Indian studies Weber. ^ ^ ^ 
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Ushavdat ( 124 A. D.) and in the still earlier inscription 
of the Sunga dynasty* The champion ‘of the vernacular 
Ashwaghosha who was inspired perhaps with the desire 
of handling Sanskrit in as fasoile a way as of the ortho- 
dox Brahmins cou^d accept it as the vehicle for his 
drama. The use of a particular language in a drama is 
generally in accordance with the actual state of things and 
though it was the case with the Sanskrit drama at some 
‘period of its development^ still the use of different prakrit 
languages in the later dramas must be attributed to 
literary purposes rather than to any attempt to imitate 
the speech of the day. On the same ground can be dis- 
proved the theory of Konow who accepts Mutfcura and not 
Ujjain as the centre of the origin of the Sanskrit drama 
on the basis of saurseni being the normal prose tongue in 
the fragments of the dramas of Ashwaghosha and in the 
dramas of Bhasa. The support which Levi takes from a 
passage of Bharat’s work on dramaturgy is equally 
insecurp. He says that the terms. ‘ Swamin ’ Sugrhitna- 
man, Bhadramukha, Bashtriya are borrowed by Bharat 
froni the actual state of things being appellations in force 
in official etiquette in the Kshatrap court. The passagS 
in question is in the first place corrupt and secondly 
nothing more is gained by this similarity which is too 
flimsy to warrant an inference regarding the oiigin of th# 
drama. It can at best be said that #the drama received 
further impetus and revival under the patronage of the 
Kshatrap kings of both Ujjain and Muttura. 

All the theories that have been advan^d by several 
eminent orientalists regarding the origin of the Sanskrit 
drama, however plausible, ingenious and scho^rly they 
may be^ unfortunately have not got in them th^ strength 
of tradition and consequently are not able to stand. Int^ 
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nretation is very scarcely attempted with regard^ to 

tradition which always builds a huge struccure on sim- 

t)le truth. The Sanskrit drama on account; of i-s orig’i® 
being buried under hoary antiquities and its long life of 
growth, came to be clustered round tradition. In the 
absence of complete dramatic works as such, the ancient 
writers did not possess that historical or chronological 

tense to trace the evolution of the theatre by means ot_ 

the direct or indirect evidence of Indian literature. 
Though the Samhitas, the Brahmans, the epics and tne 
grammatical works furnish positive evidence about the 
Ori'^in and the condition of the theatre, about the forms 
of "representation and dramatic art and thus present 
scattered constituent elements which, grouped 
may evolve a drama, still at the time of Bnarat, the 
famous writer on dramatics, blind credulence clustered 
round the truth and buried it down from the view of 
persons. Bharat, the celebrated author of Natyashastra 

possessed a genius of the same type, though not. of the 
same magnitude, as that of V^as of the epic fame or 
Manu oftheSmritifame. There was always a mass of 
material floating over the society mastered by scholars 
orally but no attempt was made to systematise and 
Organise the whole bulk, it was only a Vyas or a Manu 
who with his comprehensive vision could take a complete 
view and could restore order in the chaotic form of 
literature. The various incidents, ancedotes, experiences, 
traditions, histories that all have been coglomerated in 
the famous epios were so many disjointed feathers flying 
anywhere according to the'" force of circumstances. Vyas 
caught hold of them and put them together supplying at 
the ^meJime the soul of unity which that disjomted stuff 
required. In the ease of Manu again, the several canons 
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legulafcing the cosmological views, the life of a celebate 
I a householder, the duties of the king— practically all the’ 

j canons at the basis of the social structure were floating 

in the society possessing no other authority than the one 
of tradition. But Manu took a full comprehensive view 
of the whole bulk and evolved his Mgtiavdharmashastra. 
There were epics before Vyas and there were Dharma- 
_ shastras before Manu. 

. Similarly even before 300 A. D. which has been 

approximately the date of Bharat’s hlatyashastra there 
were sutras on dramatics ascribed to Krisbashva and 
Shilaliii referred to by Panini. Tb>e drama had certainly 
attained quite a full-fledged form at the time of Patanjali 
(140 B.C.) who refers to Kamsavadha and Balibandlia. The 
themes were naturally taken from traditional history and 
several scenes from it. were represented on some coreiiionial 
ritua,'! occasions. The' books of Brabmanas are replete with 
evidence showing that in the sacerdotal age of Aryan 
civilization, kacriScial sessions, short or long, were gone 
through with strict edherefice to ritual rules and at the end 
of them the rituali-ts took part, by way of pastimes in va^- ! 
ous, pursuits such 'as feats in pMlological^isoussions, j 
epic-recitals, narratio ns of history of the family or race* j 
Just amid thvise various feats of intelligence, there might, j 
be the mimic representations of the most striking and the ' j 
sentimental scenes from the epic. This is the basis 
which bore in subsequent years the imposing edifice of j 

classical drama and this also explains the importance’ | 

of the influence that the epic-recital came% bear on it. 

Bharat, owing to his inordinate love towards the 
dramatics, had other thing devolved upon him.% The pro- 
fession of Nataswas never held in good looks by the 

■; 
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people. It wa^ condemned very severely by tlie custo- 
dians of moral code. Tlie terms such as Rupajivi and 
JayajivI — ‘^iivf ng on their charms or on the charms of 
their wives are sufficiently condemnatory. In Jain works 
such as the Ayrangptta and Rajprashmyay there are con- 
demnatory remarks on such ideal enjoyments as arts akin 
to the drama. Bharat had to widen this narrow angle of 
vision the arms of which hemmed in this fine art^ and he 
did it taking advantage of the henotheistic tendency of 
the writers of the age. Every writer maintained that his 
subject was the best of all, that it emanated from tho 
mouth of Brahman and that it had the vedic tradition^ 
that it could secure for the man all this-worldly and other- 
.worldly ends. It is this henotheistic tendency that has 
/led Bharat to say that of the chief constituents of the 
drama, the element of recitation was taken from the Rig- 
:Veda, song from the Samveda, mimetic art from the 
Yajurveda and sentiments from the Atharveda. 

The traditional view aboutthe origin of Sanskrit drama 
is given by Bharat in Ms Katyaghastra in the following 
way: When Brahma was a sage in the Krita age and 
when Vaivasvata Manu was preparing for the Treta Age^ 
when popular morality is in the grasp of greed and of 
desire and the world is deluded iby envy^ by resentment 
and by weal and woe^ when the Devas^ Danavas, GandM 
arvaSy Yaksas, Raksas^^Mahorgas, and the Lokpalas en- 
tered upon Jambudwipa/ then Indra and other Devas said 
to Brahma. We desire a pastime to be seen and heard. 
This matter of the four Vedas should not be heard by the 
Sudras, pray therefore, shape" another and fifth Veda for all 
theca^s/’ 

SayingHo them, “Solet it be ’’and turning way 
frojm Indra, He who knows the essence of every matter 
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seated in yoga posture called to his mind the fonr Vedas ^ 
thinking “ Let me make a fifth' Veda to be : called hTatya 
(Drama) combined with epic story tending to virtue 
wealth, (pleasure and spiritual -freedom) yielding fame — 
a concise instructftn, setting forth all the events of the’ 
world about to be, containing the significance of every 
scripture and forwarding every art Thus recalling ail 
the Vedas, the Blessad Brahma framed the Watya Veda 
from the several parts of the four Vedas as desired”^ 

The first exponent of this cumulation of the differant 
materials or a practical representation was a play named 
Amritmanfchan — the churning for nector— which was 
staged by JNarada and others at the festival of Indradhwaj* 
The stage was presided over and furnished by 
many deities. The first play ~ the theme of wiiicb was about 
the fight between the Suras and the Asureas was riinning 
its course when all of a sudden some Mndrances appeared 
and the Sutra-dhara fainted. The Asuras were dissatis^ 
fied because the drama depicted their own defeat^ They 
were, however, calmed down by the god v/lio was 
thereafter named Then the theatre came to be 

protected by deities not a nook beiag left without any 
deity presiding over it, the centre of it beiag occupied by 
the father of the science of dramaturgy* At some other 
play, it is said that the sons and disciples of Bliaratmuni 
the actors, who in a comic vein made fun of some 
holy sage, were cursed in consequence, with the loss of 
their status which thereafter came to* be qji a par with the 
Sudras. King hTahusa was thl? first man to establish a 
theatre on earth.” 

. ^ _4 

1- Coomars wamy ’s translation — ^Mirror of tiestnre. 
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' Bharat tlius considered .first the formation or the crea- 
tion ofthe science cf dramaturgy followed by the discussion 
of two^ctlierjpoints, nsmelj, the prevention of the obstruc- 
tions and tlie protection of the theatre. There were four 
Vedas and owing to the purity and reverence in which 
they were keld, the fourth class of the Hindu caste-system 
was debarred from a study of them. It was for their 
interest that a fifth additional Veda was fashioned which 
was called the 

The Natyaveda^ therefore, according to tradition 
contains the Isolation and the elaboration of certain 
specific features of the already „ existing four Vedas — 
recitation from the Rigveda, music from the Samveda, 
the gestures from the Yajnrveda and the emotions from 
the Atharvaveds. Both the Gandharvas and the Apsaras 
took part in the play. The social status of the actors was 
very low. The first play was staged on the occasion of a 
religious festival in ■ honour of Indra’s banner 
the staff of which was ■ seized- Indra to beat off ihe 
Asuras who had risen in wrath. and which thenceforward 
came to be styled as and to be used as a protection 
at the beginning of the ; drama. This flag— staff which 
was decorated with flowers and bantings and the salu- 
tation offered to it at the preliminaries of the drama have 
.given rise to a wrong notion with some scholars who 
connectfit ..with the ceremonies of bringing in the May- 
pole from the woods supported by the comparison inada 
by Growse of the Holi and the May-day -rites. 
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. Anotlier tradition tells us that it was Brahmade^a 
who pufc together the soieace of singing or music from the 
Samveda and taught it to his five disciples — 

II? were excultant on learning it and gave an 

examination in it? before Mahadeo who was a great 
appreciator. These five disciples wrote five Samhitas. The 
Bharat Samhita came to this world, that of tw went to 
. heaven, those of Tumburu an 1 Huhii went to the nether 
region. Bharat started the dramatics, Narada started the 


instrumental or 
started dancing. 


the stringed music and Eambha 


These are traditions no doubt but they should never 
be discarded because they are traditions, but should rather 
be availed of for the right and rational interpretation 
because they contain the opinion and doctrines of the 
people, accumulated from times immemorial that load it 
with the subterfuge of blind, unscientific and irrational 
supersMtion. The origin of the fine arts was completely 
lost^sight of, hidden so much away in the dim distance 
that it came to be associated with the divine fountain 
head who is the sourse of all that is good. These tradi- 
tions reveal among many others, the following things 
regarding the Sanskrit drama: — 
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(1) That the origin of dramatics* was buried in dim, 
hoary antiquity and was beyond the ken of even 
advanced people* Being a social form of art, it must 
grow with the society; 

(2) that it was Bharat who put together all the 
canons and evolved his Natyashastra on th| basis of 
sutras already existing; 


(3) that the material for representation was taken 
from the epic and the pre-epic literatnre—the exploits of 
Suras against the Asnras; 

(4) That the occasion selected for representation 
was some religious^ festivaJ like the banner festival; 

(5) that the Q-andharvas and the Apsaras — men and 
w'omen played the different roles ; 

(6) That the art of dramatics being perhaps much' 
indulged in by the commonailty was not held in gracious 
looks by the austere Brahmins, that the social status of 
the actors wms very low^— on par with that of the Sudras, 

(7) that the fun wras sought at the cost of some holy 
fiage and consequently of Brahmins, — which must have 
given rise to the funny character of Vidushaka; 

(8) that the people had begun to appreciate the value 
of this social though rigorous and specific literary art as 
being the source of all enjoyment, counsel in matters of 
sentiment, mood and rite ; 

(9) that attempts were made to rehabilitate *the 
degraded art by connecting its constituents wdih the 
most sacred heritage of the people, namely the Vedas ; 

(10) That the singing, dancing, and drama were 
inseparably connected and had something divine in them, 
that they all emaiiatq,d from some etherlal beings. 

The following verses may be read in connection with 
the traditions. 
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CHAPTER II 

The moald of Sanskrlft drama 

« 

Bharat was the first accredited promulgator of 
dramatic thought. There were Natyasutra writers like 
Erishaswa and Shilali and dramatists like Bhasa, 
Shudraka and Ashwaghosha. Sharadatanaya a writer 
on rhetorics belonging to the ilth or 13th cen- 
tury, refers to one Subandhuj— a pre-Bharat writer on 
dramatics. He in his says, Subandhn 

enumerates five divisions of Natakas 

Tuis Subandlui lived in the court of the 
Mouryan sovereign Bindusara, the son and the successor 
of Ohandragupta and served him also as minister, 
SfjDandhu was first imprisoned by Bindusara and later on 
released after his binding himself to his sovereign’s heart 
by writing tliestory of Yatsaraj, viz— Even* 
so early as the period of the Mouryan emperors Chandra- 
^gupta and Bindusara, Sanskritdrama was in a very high- 
ly aeveloped stage and ministers were engaged not only 
in writing dramas but also in taking part in their re*' 
presention. This Subandhu is of course different from 
his name-sake, the author of the prose romance which 
came to be written in the period of the decline of the 
Gupta kings. 

All the same it has to be admitted that there is no 
work on dramatics whiclf can be definitely set down as 
having been written before Bharat. Bharat lived in the 

Levi relies upon the royal 
titles Swami, Sugrihitanaman, Bhadramukha, Rashtriya 
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whioli are simultaneously found in tlie Natyasliastra of 
Bharat and in the inscriptions of Budradaman and 
Rudrasen, two rulers of Kshatrap dynasty of Gujarath 
and says that Bharat must have flourished under the warm 
patronage of those rufers,that is, in 200 A D, Harprasad 
Sastri also puts him there, while MacDonnel takes him 
to a later date (700 A, D.). But these dates refer to the 
extant work .Natyashastra and its author. The name of 
Bharat as the prime dramatist was already before that 
since the plays of Bhasa that point out a markedly wide 
divergence of technique from the one mentioned in the 
Natyashastra, make mention of Bharat and his epilogue. 
The dramatics when once set high and infused with the 
divinity in a henolheisfcic spirit by Bharat received 
* attention from the writers of Puranas. Agnipurana — a 
work of 700 A. D. on account of its debt to Amarkosha 
gives a full treatment. Dhananjaya> Mammata, Yishv/a- 
nath and a horde of others have treated the subject in all 
its aspecte and have evolved from it the aesthetics and 
the psychology of sentiment^. 

According to the Hindu notions of aesthetics, a 
dramatist does not differ very much from a poet. A * 
dramatist has to be a poet first and a dramatist after- 
wards. The requirements and the equipment that a 
dramatist has to sot up are the same as those of a poet. 
He must have the or the power l3f imagination in 
an unlimited quality by which he can work wondrous 
deeds or by which he can make 

novel lustrous revelation vmi or by which 

lie can give descriptions par excellence 
In short, he is the god creator of the universe of poetics 
^nd as such can subject the world to any transfor^^iations 
that he pleases. 
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In addition to this power of alchemy he must possess 
l?w ^word-kipwledge and ^^P^iW-^constant practice. 

The purpose of writing a drama is thus set forth by 
Bharat in the following verse. 


f :W#rt 

RvTFFdf^^ ^^3^ 


^ He also says to the effect, “ I made this play as 
tollowing the movements of the world whether in work 
or play, profit peace, laughter, battle, lust or slaughter 
yielding the fruit of righteousness to those who follow the 
moral law, pleasure to those who follow best, a restraint 
tor .he unruly, a discipline for the followers of a rule, 
creating a vigour in the impotant, zeal in the warriors 
wisdom in the ignorant, learning in scholars, ‘affording 
sports to kings, endurance to^he sorrow-stricken, psofit to 
those woo seek advantage, courage to the broken-willed. 
It aitords excellent counsel, pastime, weal and all else. 
1. IS a pastime, a source of wit and humour, the soul of 
- supreme bliss 

Instructions in knowledge, of religin 
morality and philosophy, proficiency in the arts and way 

» e Jta ^ gat m'ml One of the aims of tie Sanskrit 

tomahsls appears to beUe revlTal of Ihe epic-r.iision 

'■'“''Ing the memories of the people by 

thrSt ’°f the epic and ptrengtMng 

. the behef of the people. The drama is thns a Lrc! 
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of religious instruotioo. The philosophers like Shankar, 
the sacerdotalists like Kumarila, the Soverigns like the 
Guptas were doing work in great earnestness to with- 
stand the onward march of the heretic religions-Budhism 
and Jainism. The beiiefs in the potency of sacrifice, the 
karma and the transmigration theories were at stake and 
were restored by learned erudite exegetio expositions by 
philosophers and Mimansakas. The poets and the 
dramatists also added their mite to the general fight 
against them. Theirs was an appeal to heart rather than 
to the head. 

The dramatic poets more than any other artists 
reproduce the life of men around them exhibiting their 
aims, hopes, wishes, aspirations, passions in an abstract, 
concise way which is more intensely coloured than the 
dejluse facts of daily experience. It comprehends both the 
aspects of the human activity benevolent as well as 
malevolent, the play, pastime, merry - making and the 
scuffle, the duel fight and the slaughter. It shows the pur- 
suit of^men of both pious and impious temperaments, the 
restraint of the turbulent. Bharat says “I made this drama 
according to the seven lands and so you should not 

feel resentment towards the immortals. The drama is to 
be understood as witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans, 
Kings of the spheres, and the Brahman sages. Drama is 
that which accords to the order of tire world its weal 
and woe and it consists in movements of the body and 
other arts of expression. The succinct view appears in 

•T ?fr 

-s * 

HTSHf 1 

The various types of human activities a^d the 
characters that live them during their life- time form the 



basis for the classification of the Sanskrit drama. Bhana^ 
or the one-man drama— a sort of monologue^ must be the 
earliest form of drama — or a formal version of a primi- 
tive mimetic performance.” The performer therein 
narrates dramatically a variety of Occurences as happen- 
ing to himself or to others. Love, war, fraud, intrigue, 
imposition are appropriate topics and the narrator may 
enliven his recitation by a suppositious dialogue with an 
imaginary interlocutor. “An appeal is made to heroic and 
erotic sentiment by the discription of heroism and beauty 
in the verbal manner, e. g, Yithi is of the same 

type with one act and one actor narrating a love story in 
a comic dialogue consisting of equivocation, enigmas and 
Quibbles. There are fragment speeches in the air. The 
first act of Malati-Madhao is an instance in point. 

Yyayoga is also restricted to one act and one action 
and traverses the length of only one day. It excludes 
female participation on account of the military transac- 
tion that it represents. The theme is legendary in 
character and god, or royal mge or man takes part*' in it. 
This type of one act play following as it were the unities 
of time, place and character gave rise to or act 

having cbaracterstics either supplementry or intro- 
ductory and written in a pathetic style, and covering 
over the period of one day. 

■When such ankas were put together, a full drama 
was evolved. It was a Dima^ or Ihamriga or a natika if 
the acts wer^ four, 

* ^ r — ■ 
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ijMma, presents terrific events , 
soroeryj combats, eclipses Jepresa|ii 


sorcery's combats, eolipses^epres€|it6db5K‘^glt)d!ny^cba|ae- 
ters e.g. Tripur daba. .^amriga 'kr#-be iiame^slgpyies, 
was a bard search after a maiden h^ce degict^d the 


topic of love or mirth.^J^tika’ is a ime romance'and as 
such is very favourite with the dramatist. Its theme 
generally is an intense and a thorough enjoyment of life, 
health and vigour, a readiness to take things as they 
come, a freedom from over-anxiety about the morrow, an 
absence of psychological or metaphysical riddling. This 
play is sometimes termed as lesser heroic comedy or 
sentimental comedy with a frame-work of intrigue con- 
sisting of the efforts of the hero— -a gay king to attain 
marriage with the heroine who is a disguised princess* 
The meetings — sweet and secret- are arranged by the 
confidants of both. They have to struggle against the 
gealousy of the queen, a lady of mature character w^ho at 
last ia forced by the circumstances for the final 
acoeptanee of the situation and the consequent sanction 
of the nupitals of both. ^^Th^ life at the court gives the 
opportunity for introducing music, song, and dance as 

fim 
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elemeBts in tbe entertainments.’^ 

are famous instances of Natika. 

The Nataka is a more complex play# It has got a‘ 
number of secondary incidents and prayeshas. This form 
of drama is quite free from the restrictions of art. It is a 
form of drama par-excellanee, serving different purposes. 

It accomodates itself not only to the grace and charm 
of Kalidas bat to the unmeasured and irregular genious 
of Bhavbhuti. It permits the political drama of Vishakh- 
datta as well as the philosophical disquisitions of 
Krishnamisra and the devotional fervour of Kavi 
Karnapura*’^ The notable instar- ces of this form of 
drama are 

The Prakarana like the Mrachhakatika or the Malati- 
Madhav takes the theme from a pure fiction or from rea^ 
life in a reputable class of society. Love is its predo- 
minent subject. The hero is a member of ministerial rank 
or a Brahman or a merchant. It is of two types : a shudha 
one if the heroine is a maid of a family and a ^sankirna 
one if the heroine is a courtesan. It is a kind of drama 
or a comedy portraying the manners of the people of the 
common strata in the society. It takes it name from the 
hero or the heroine. Though it may have as many acts 
as those in a Natak still Jt differs from it, in the 
status of the hero and the heroine. There are slaves. 

^ . ... u y- 

Yitas and rogues of various kinds* 

J Prahasan is a farcical or comic satire on the vices of 
Brahman or^ ascetics. It has for its person heretics^ 
Brahmans, cheta, Cheti,Tita. It is both pure and mixed. 
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Samavakar^ is a supernatural drama in wMoli cliaraotem 
axe divine or semi-divine. Heroic sentiment is por«* 
t rayed in it. 

Prakarnlka, Sattak and many others are minor Ru~ 
pakas or Uparupakas. 

The Bhavprakash of Sliardatanaya says that •Suban- 
dhu enumerates five divisions of Natakas as :— 

IPurnaj^. g. Krafcya-Ravan ; 2 Prashant, e. p, Sva- 
puavasvadatta ; 3 Bhasvar, g. Mar ich-Ra van ; Chandra-' 
gupta, Binding of Ram and Laxman by Nagpash. 4 Lalit^ 
e, g. Vikramorvarshiyam, Vatsraj and Vasavadatta* 

S Samagra^ e. g. Mahanatak, 

Tragedy is as a rule prohibited from being shown oC 
the stage. The very thought of producing a tragedy- 
showing a calamitous end was alien to Indian mind. It 
defeated the very purpose of writing a play which was a 
means of entertainment or a pastime or weal to the world. 
This tendency of obvertinga calamitous end strengthen- 
ed and grew into a tradition^which was too strong for the 
dramatists to break- Drama was not the proper field to^ 
show the worst results of retribution or demises for which ' 
the philosophy and the Karma theory offered ample solu- 
tion. Fate is nothing outside man. He is what he has 
made himself on the strength of his accumulated action 
in past lives. There is no scope for •sympathy for the 
worst plight of a man because it is all of his own making. 
Air the evil that he gets is a just retribution. The rule 
laid down by Bharat prohibiting a tragedf is strictly- 

followed by dramatists that came after him. Bhasa who 

^ ^ 

1 3Trg€ | 
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is a pre-Bharafc dramatist is credited for having written 
the only tragedy in Sanskrit literature. His play, Uru- 
bhanga is termed a tragedy because it offers a calamitous 
end to Duryodhana.the enemy of Vishnu. But the play fails 
to satisfy the rales of tragedy laid doivnby Aristotle. The 
proper subject for a tragedy according to him, is the 
spectacle of a man, not absolutely or eminently good or wise, 
who is brought to disaster by some error or frailty in him. 
Pity must be roused byundessrved misfortune and terror by 
misfortune befalling a man like ourselves. All this is ab- 
sent in the TJrubhanga of Bhasa. The devotees of Vishnu are 
sure to regard with relish, the fate of theenemy of that god, 
the evil Duryodhana. The idea, therefore, of producing a 
tragedy is entirely wanting in the theory of Hindu dra- 


matics as it is in practice. The severe 


injunction upon 


dramatist refraining them from producing a tragic end 
could not check the dramatic muse of some writers who 
were made of that stuff. Some of their plays are, to all 
outward appearances, comedies in which the tragic end is 
perforce suppressed owing to the dramatic canons or to the 
tradition-built taste of the people which the drarfiatist 
•dared not offend. The Uttarramcharit and the Venisamhar 
am instances of suppressed tragedies or tragi-comedies 
with reference to Sita and Ashwathaman respectively The 
absence of tragedy makes clear the purpose of writing a 

play which is well expressed in their dictum “ All our 
efforts are for your pleasure.” 

The difference in the several types of the dramas 
^entioned above, had for its basis, the difference in 
the subject matter or the'raw maferial which was selected 
for being fashioned. The traditional saga or the Gatha 
literaiure, the Epics-Eamayana and Mahabharat, the later 
puranas and the works like the Brihatkatha of Gunadhj^ 
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were the ineshaustible rich, mines always at their com- 
mand which the writers could draw upon whenever thev 
liked. Such of the writers again as happened to bask in the 
warm patronage of some kings compensated, by retnrning 
an encomium on thq^r virtues and exploits by taking a 
theme from history. There were other Tree lancers who 
afforded a full flight to their soaring muse and invented 
new themes and plots. There were other dramatists who 
with their meagre talents toos and dwelt upon the lesser 
personages and themes of the available sagas. ^^The 
Hindu Theatre affords examples of the drama of domestic 
as well as of heroic life, of original invention as well as 
of legendary tradition’^^ , ' 

The ^^^---the o r incident or the subject — matter 
falls, therefore, into three clear divisions: — 1. Prakhyata— 
the incident which is very much familiar from tradi- 
tion; 2. Utpadya— that which is invented by the writer; 
3. Misra — one which combines in it both the characteres- 
tics. • 

yiie Vastu or the inoi(^nt which is thus once adopted 
from tradition or from invention is sifted in point of the 
mutual connection of the different threads of the plot— ^ 
the main currents being separated from the minor ones. 
This divided the plot into two- 1. which is the 

main because it pertains to the accomplishment of the 
desired object of the hero and 2. which is the 

subsidiary one that accelerates the speed of the acomplish- 

1. Wilson Theatre. 
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ment This lattei again falls into two. classes: tTHrafr* 
and that deal with secondary topics that risa 

according to the esigenoies and that refer primarily to 
the accomplishment of the desires of minor characters 
and secondarily to that of the hero. Of the two, Prakari 
is less in length atfd strength than Pataka. ’ 

The Pataka which is a secondary incident is, 
to be distinguishad from the which is the 

Dramatic irony either of situation or of words due to the' 
happy coincidence of utterances. 

These three divisions have got three more sub- 
divisions according as the topic dealt with ia 
Prakhyat— well-known in history or tradition or Ftpadya- 
invented by the genius of the dramatist or Misra— 
mked. These are nine in all. There are some incidents 
in the theme that have histrionic virtue in them, and are . 
most effective when shown on the stage while there are 
others that offend tbe public eye and decorum if shown 
on the stage. They are either too indecent or obscene or too' 
void of sentiment to be vividly represented and therefore 
require to be suggested only." They are and 

^5, respectively. There is again a third llaisification 
of based upon the nature of the particular material 
such as They are 

more stage-directions than different divisions of VastiT 
The means for giving effect to the Suchya! thrsu- 
gestible material, are the Vishkambhak, Praveshak 
gh ulika, Ankasya, and Ankavatir, yishk.^K T.oV3- 

1 . 2 . ^ n D. r. 

3. frFfi^qrOTRf II D. R. 
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indicates tlie different units of the story^ both past and 
•future, through the medium of mediocre character if it is 
pure, and of mediocre and low characters if it is Mishra. 

! Fra vesha^ does the same function through the mediutn 
of low characters *but it interyenies between two acts- 
.The Chulika is an utterance behind the curtain by some 
characters. The Ankasya is an utterance of a character 
-at the end of an act and it suggests the nature and the 
advent of the incidents in the following act. The 
Ankavatar differs from the Ankasya in actually represent- 
ing the incidents referred to, at the end of the previous act. 

These means of presenting the material, sifting it 
first according to its suitability serve as so many devices 
for securing economy in plot— construction. The portray- 
ing of every minor incident will make the play prolix 
and prolixity is a serious defect in a dramatist who does 
never enjoy absolute freedom regarding the length of his 
play a§ his brother artist — the novelist does. A drama 
:1s always intended, as Aristotle says, for a single 
hearing ’h The action w*^h its salient features brought 

out, passes through five conditions which are called tlip 

Arthaprakritis — the means for the accomplishment of the 
object The whole action is surveyed from beginning to 
end, is cut into five suitable partitions and is made to run 
•••its course through them. The essential interest of the 
action does not lie in the straight, linear dynamic move- 
ment of it but lies in the circuitous movement' that it 
takes, lies in the rise and ebb, in the fluctuating develop- 
ment of it. The five dlvisions»in the actiSn are Beeja, 
Biadu , Pataka, prakari, and Karya. ^ 
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1. Beeja^ is the seed of the action and when sown 
spreads itself and grows into a tree, yielding the final 
fro it. It is the initial incident. 

2. Bindu^ shows a further development of the action 
keeping unity in Ijhe variety of the incidents of it. It is 
the internal thread that goes through and binds together 
the different shreds and acquaints the theme when it is 
likely to be lost sight of, in the maze of the minor incidents- 

3. Pataka and 4. Prakari are already explained above 
( page 36.). 

5. Karya^ is of course the final achievement or the 
conclusion. 

Corresponding to these five stages in the development 
of the aoiiorsy there are five Sandhis^ viz. Mukba^ Prati- 
mukliat Garbha, Avimarsba, Nirvahana. These five 
divisions or joints on the body of the plot are at the 
basis of the five acts of the drama and therefore obey the 
exigencies of the stage-management. They contain 
elements of such nature as offer tension and relaxation to 
the feelings of the on-lookers alternately. ^ 

« 1 Mukha^ gives time for the seed to grow and sees the 

possibility of giving rise to various imports and senti- 
ments. The germination and transformations of the seed, 
the possibility of the adverse fortune, the food for 

1. - 4 ^ — gfgr ti 
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enticement, the shrewd devices, the advent of pleasure, 
satisfaction or misery, the inordinate initial enthusiasm, 
the disclosure of secret, the efforts of removing the 
obstacles and the rupture — are some of the many 
incidents that are depicted in the Mukha — Sandhi. 

3. Pratimukha' has reference to the Binda as the 
first has to the Beeja. It gives full scope for all the 
'vigour and activity of the principal character to put 
forth for the final and speedy achievement of the object- 
Ho obstacle appears in this sandhi. The seed which is 
sown in the first sandhi shoots up a little after its germi- 
nation and is both visible and invisible to some extent. 
The seed manifests itself in any one of the following 
ways: — ■ 

The desire for mutual union, pursuit of the Beeja' 
which disappears after having manifested first a little, 
advent of adverse fortune, efforts for averting it, a piece 
of humour between the hero and the heroine, the conse- 
quejit encouragement, a sjjdden impediment that clouds 
the prospective union, the pursuasive importunities, the 
shaking off of the despondency, coaxing or cajoling fcnr 
faithlessness in love etc. 

3. Garbha^ : The Beeja .which manifests itself 
and disappears a little is sought after in this 
part. The accomplishment is just within sight when all 
of a sudden the hindrance comes in and drives off the 
accomplishment beyond sight* It again comes and again 

^ ^ ^ % ^ 
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IS taken off. The action thus goes in a zigzag course 
.showing the rise and fall not only of the incident but also 

K)fthes3nt»nenfc._ It depicts the several guiles that are 

practised for union, the information about the where- 

#-Ta iEferances about the 

attitude of the othbr party, the talk of compromise the 

plumbing of the sentiments of others, the apprehension 
from the enemy and the consequent confusion. The Beeja 
shows Its sprouts in this part and points to the easy and 
Speedy acquisition of the fruit. 

i. Avamarslw ' : Tha import of tho Bsaja which is 

Wiu tested. The 

to It fSS!' Of anger is roused by a 

dim. utterance or by an attempt to imprison or 
murder or by the contempt elders. VhZ thTngs 

calamity may be due to one’s own disresnect An 

SSr? th^ elements that haVe dis- 

turbed the course of the action 

k 11 completes, unites and focuses together 

5 nhal b lT ^^«°l-tion of the 

TbP f previous part is completed in this, 

he initial incident and a very si^nifio«nf 

Ffush«ti,(s^f.ctio„, blis s. gifttnl\nISigr 
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Again of the five Sandhis, the first Mukhasandhi gives 
the initial incident and some exposition on it andis similar 
to Protasis of the greek drama ; the Pratirnnkha shows the 
action, its growth or the complications of the incident and 
: resembles the EpitaSis of the greek drama; the Garbha 

shows the climax or the crisis or the turning point of the 
plot-structure and resembles the Peripetera of the greek 
play. The two Sanskrit sandhis — the Avimarsha and 
Nirvahana — depict both the denouement and the conclusion 
of the plot. The falling action is shown in these and there- 
fore they are similiar to Catabasis of the greek play. i 
The fluctuations, 'in the actual course of the incident 
due 'to the rise and ebb of the energies of the principal 
-characters are shown in as many stages vizii — i 

Arambha’ is the initial effort directed towards the 
acquisition of the great fruit and is connected with the 
Beeja and is in proportion to the intensity of the eagerness 
of the characters. It consists in a determinate will of the 
character saying “ I am sure to accomplish the end, come 
what *m ay ”. • 

I Prayatna®. : — When such a commencement is made' 

i with determinate will, it becomes incumbent upon the 
characters to lay down a scheme and to create and adopt 
the employment of means for its speedy acomplishment- 
, The possibility of hindrance is to be averted. 

I Praptyasha^i : — Clouds suddenly appear on the horizon 

f :and put out of sight, the object when it is Just within it. 

I,. i ^ — 
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The Clip which is full to the brim and which is taken up 
to the lip and is on the point of being quaffed off is at onc^ 
snatched from off the lips. The arrival and utterance of 
Gautami ( T in the Shakuntala 

or the arrival of ^ the queen Aushinary in the Vikram- 
orvashi or that of Vasavdatta when the union was quite 
iminent and * within sight are some instances in point: 
It is a winding turn in the course of the plot. 

4. Niyataptlb — After the winding, the efforts again 
take an onward, straightforward course, giving a turn to» 
the rocky impediments in the way and the accomplish- 
ment of the object comes to be fuliy and distinctly viewed. 

3. Falagama^: — This is the last accomplishment of the 
object — the crowning success, — ^not only the union of the 
hero and ths heroine but all the attending pleasures, the 
obtainment of all earthly bliss. 

The Sanskrit drama in general presents three types of 
plot. There are plots designed on ^^sihgle hearing plan”, for 
instance the* dramas of Bhasa^Jike the Pootavakya and the 
Madhyamavyayoga. Such dramas of single hearing, are 
■ the earliest types of the drama. The drama of ^^expansive 
plan” is instanced by the Malati-Madhav or Mricbhakatlka. 
They are admirable examples on an immense scale of the 
unification of the complex materials that are made to 
balance and illustr^ce one another. I'hese >are thus the 
instances of both brevity and prolixity. In some others, 
the plot is neither too brief nor too prolix as in the Eatnar*- 
vali or the M^lvika or the Vicramorvasheeyam where thes 
plot appears in a condensed form. Though the dramatists 

1. ii 
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present a great skill in the design of plot and in giving it 
as far as they can, an appearance of pyraniidal strnctnre. 
still it has to be admitted that the plot-structure in the 
Sanskrit drama is more stereotyped, more conventional,, 
more rigid and more t;onforming to the laws of dramatics*. | . 
The Sanskrit dramatists are with a few ^exceptions, poets 
first and dramatists afterwards. Of the two important con- i 

stituting elements of a dramatist — the plot-constru ction and* 
the characterization, the first is always sacrificed for the ! 
other and both are sacrificed for poetry. This is but a 
natural outcome of the restrictions Imposed upon their? 
genius by the scientific canons. There is always a set | 
mould both for the plot and the person to be cast into and 
there is very IMe departure from it. The only field where ^ 
they are allowed a little of liberty is in the manner of 
pression and in the emotions. The scope which the poets p 

have given to their genius in these two departments have | 

made them master-painters of sentiments and their acorn- r 
panimeirts. The ancient Sanskrit drama is again more 
conventional than real, giv^s more the recognized forms of 
beauty than the repressniation or the imitation of actual t ■ 

life. The realism of the actual life is seen in the Mrichha-" ,i 

katika but in most of others, the poetic fancy soars high, 
and high and its flights are far removed from the world of 
actuality. The fancy does come down in ’ obedience ta 
poetic truth or poetic fidelity with the^ result that there are 
some instances like Shakuntala and the Malati-Madhav 
where we get the ideal probability. 

There is with Sanskrit dramatists a idealism in 
literature which has led to repetitions and analogies of 
thought and expressions. Similes, metaphors, stock 
witticisms^of Vidushaka, poetic conventions had become 
quite fossilized in Sanskrit drama. The famliiar tree 



jlsoka, the bird cbakravaka, the bee, the rescue of the hero 
or the heroine from the clutches of an infuriated elephant 
are incideuts found with every dramatist. All this was 
•common property, the literary stock-in-trade of every 
^amatist and poet.'” This was the “'common fountain of 
idealism the rules of which have been already given by 
the wri'jsrs on rnesorics. Shudraka is the only play-wright? 
who got himself disentangled from the set idealism and 
preached realism in his play. The reali?m of Shudraka 
has rere.-ence to logical or practical universe. Tne hunger 
^ Sucradhara, ehe fast of his wife, the impoverishment, 
the pursuit of the harlot by the city-lewds, the broil of 
pmblers, the bankruptcy and the consequent house-break- 
ing of Sharvilafc are all incidents of common occurence— 
thoroughly realiistic. 


Dkamatis Pebsonas —The plot and the characters 
are inseparably and mutually connected. The plot gets 
a ynamic force by means of the movement of the 
different cnaracters and the characters on tlfeir part 
are developed by the action, the story, the irfcident 

~ : There was a number of items in the 

P-ehminaries caat were gone through before the actual re- 
preseneaaon or the Sanskrit drama. But they were all 

thattnlttr'^ character 

He!- f ^ before people is the Sutradhar. 

and from a. characters 

tfth thflf ■‘’“‘■I'Otitr. He along 

With the Prsveshaka and the Vishkambhaka fulfils the 

interpretative function of the greek chorus. He puts the 

information thtt 

^cs >^^y for the proper un derstanding of tbc jjg 

" ',.1 Dr. Bakhatliiinkar’s article B. O. A. ~ ~~~ — 
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presents a set programme versified to some estent and it 
has very lifctle dramatic effect. He is the Director of the 
company, the principal manager who regulates the thread 
or rules of the drama. He is generally a Brahmin and 
therefore qualified tc^ recite the Handi— the opening 
benediction employing a tone neither high nor low'"* 
Quite a number of qualities are desiderated in him? 
He must be very skilful in the presentation of 
the play, must hav^e information about the various arts 
and sciences, the use of metres, the use of all kinds of in- 
struments. He must be conversant with the manners and 
the morality of the people. He must know the heavenSy. 
geography, genealogies of kings. He must be perfect in 
limbs, free from disease, sweet-tongued, forgiving, re- 
strained, 'courteous*^* etc. After the formal utterance of the 
benediction a reference is made by him to the author, 
giving all that is allowed by the proverbial reticence of the^ 
Sanskrit dramatists. If the manager of the company happens, 
nol: to be^a Brahmin, he seems to have had no right to the 
title of Sutradhara nor could he recite the Nandi in which 
case, fae benediction is utfered by a Brahmin and the 
further action or the play establishd by the Sthapak who , 
possesses all the qualities and the appearance of the 
Sutradhara. In the dramas of Bhasa,'|the Sutradhara 
appears on the stage after the Nandi as is clear from 

1 Hindu Theatre, Wilson. 
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(Bana H. C). He is therefore a Sthapak and 
.the introduction is called the Sthapana. 

The Sutradhara is accompanied by attendants, one or 
two, who are a little inferior to the S^utradhara in point of 
qualities. He must be intelligent, beautiful, conversant 
with the means and materials to be used on the stage. 
It is Sutradhara and Pariparshvak^ that play the roles of 
the different principal characters in the sequel. The 
hfati is his wife with whom he holds a conversation 
dealing with the usually familiar topics of the household. 
She possesses all the qualities of the Sutradhara* She is a 
lady of a few words, very <5lever, modest, devoted to the 
service of the elders. The erudition, the information, the 
versatility are also required of her.^ The Sutradhara, 
his wife and attendants are very solicitous of the public 
pleasure and entertainment. Theirs is a pleasant and 
happy household. 

The dramatis personse other than the characters 
mentioned above ( Prayoolris^f the play ) fall intOothrqt^ 
groups — high, middle, and low — according to their const!- 
' tuting merits or demerits. 

The hero is take.i from the Uttam class and is 
presented into four different types according to his status. 
If be is a god or a dqpai-god,he is Dhiroddhata; if a king he 
is Dheerlalita; if a warrior or minister he is Dheerodatta 

* ii vi! 
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-and lastly if a Brahmin or merchant, he is Dheerprashant. 
The hero of the rupakas in general shows a number of 
qualities. He is modest and beautiful, charitable and 
sweet-tongued. He is liked and lovei by Ms people. He 
comes of a high fam^y. He is unflinching in body and 
mind. 

The hero must possess the following eight qualities 
in addition tc those mentioned above : — 

The Dasarupaka says the following on the four types 
of the heroes. Dhiroddhata hero is he who is full of pride 
and jealousy, who is clever in the use of both delusive and 
illusive arts. He is braveaunt and braggart like Havana or 
Jamdagnya. Dhiralalita hero is soft and sportive, happy, 
and hurnerous, drawn by harmless guiles and wiles. He 
is attached to arts. Udayan belongs to this class. The 
Dheerprashant differs from the above two in being a Brah- 
man or* a; merchant. He is a common ordinary man, 
made^of the same bone and blood as ourselves, more true 
to actuality and therefore more appealing. Madhao and 
Charodatia come under this category. The Dhirodatta- 
is the hero of romances both of love and war, ideal in con- 
stitution, noble and high-souled ; firm and forgiving ; 
neither a braggart nor a boaster. Though such a type of 
man is very sct^rcely met with in every day-life still he 
presents the ideal that can be cherished and sought after. 
Jemutvahana of the Nagananda, Rama of the Htcarram 
are instances of this type. The attachment real or sham 
to the spouses on the part of the heroes, divides them 
again into four classes as Dakshina or chivalrous, Shatha 
or deceitful^ crooked, Dhrishta bold shameless and auda- 
cious and or Anukul faithful. The Patala or the 
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minor episode requires an indepeadent hero called Peefcha- 
marda who is a litiile inferior to the hero to whom he acts' 
as a devoted friend and follower. He serves as a good 
counter-toil or a parasite for increasing the aurora of the 
hero. Makaranda in the Malati-Ma^hao belongs to this 
class, • 


The Dhiroddhata type of hero mentioned above is also 
called the Pratinayaka— the counter hero or the villain 
of the play. He is and lie 

is instanced by Havana in the Viroharit or Duryodhana 
in the Venisamhar. 


T^e Vidushaka’ or the merry, facetious bufloon is the 
most important character in the Sanskrit drama. He is as 
indispensable to the stage as the hero to whom he acts a- 
jocose companion and a confidential friend. He typifies 
the lighter aspeci, and by his sallies and feats in mimiorv, 
relieves the tension of the feelings brought upon by the 
serious sentiment of the hero. He is a dwarf, old and 
gray and with distorted features. He is a Brahmin by caste 
but speaks the prakrit. He is |aid to be the successgr of 
the Brahmaoharin of the Mahavrata ceremony who uses 
abusive lanpage to a maid with whom he falls out. He 
and the maid, both figures from old popular dramatic re- 
presentations are conjointly responsible for giving food for 
humour in tne dramas. “ His attempts at wit which are 
never very successful and his allusions to the pleasures 

of the table of which he is a confessed votary are absurdly 

contrasted with the sententious solemnity of the dispair- 

ing hero crossed in the prosec ution of his love-suit.^’’ The 
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clumsy iuterference of the Vidushaka in the intrigues of 
his friend only serves to augment his difficulties and 
occasions many an awkw ard dilemma. As he is the uni- 
versal butt and is allowed in return full liberty of speech, 
he fills a character«very necessary for the enlivenment of 
the otherwise dull monotony of a Hindu ‘drama. Manavaka 
is his name and he is always by the side of the hero. He is 
the companion of his sports and promoter of his amuse- 
ments, “ The Prakrit drama depiots him as the type of 
Brahman who serves as a go-between in love-affairs 
masking his degraded trade under the cloak of religion.” 
Eonow takes him to be a figure from the popular drama 
who loved to make fun of the higher classes. He cannot 
certainly be taken to be the transformation of -the slave 
of the Greek drama because he is Brahmin by caste and a 
Brahmin can never be a slave. 

The other characters of parasite type that create a 
sort of rollicking humour in a Sanskrit play are Vita, Gheta 
and Shakar. Vita' is a man who is courteous, shrewd and 
swedt. He is of a poetic fifent of mind, very quick; at re- 
partee and leads up a discussion skilfully. Vita is a: 
clever jester, quick of retort, singularly audacious and 
with a special aptitude for sudden and disconcerting 
turns in conversation which enable him to leave the 
field with all the honours of victory. Cheta^ is made 
of the same stuff though a little deformed. He knows 
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the sense Of propriety and knows also when and how 
to keep the dignity of others. He is conversant with all 
arts and diverts the minds of others by the fund of stories 
which he has at his command. 

# 

But more funny, more depraved is tlie character of 
Sh.akara.'^ He is taken from the class of characters. 
He is fond of gaudy clothes. He is very easily excited 
and very easily pacified. He speaks the Magadhi prakrit. 
He is shown in the Mrichhakatika of Shudraka ( for the 
treatment of which see later ). Though he creates laughter 
in season and out of season still there is a system in his 
foolery and he never loses sight of the object to be accom- 
plished. . Levi, possibly led by the title of this character, 
sees in it the traces of the Shaka influence on the Sanskrit 
drama. He says, “ The character of Shakar may be 
regarded in fchis light, in its hostility to the Shakas. It 
reveals a period when either a prince was opposed to the 
Shaka-Cythlan-rule or the Shaka dominion }aad just 
fallen. The Mrichhakatika may retain a confused version 
. of the events of iiOO A. 1 )/*^ For the discussion *of the 
' Shaka influence on the Sanskrit drama see ante, page 17 ). 
He is an ideal butt, perhaps the most foolish person 
ever presented on the stage. A complete ignoramus, 
utterly incapable of grasping v/itticism, he is anxious to 
pass as a man of parts and tumbles into every word-trap 
that other characters lay for him. A perfect and entire 
coward, he is fain to believe himself a perfect fire-eater 
He swallows compliments on his personal appearance. 
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'with out the dimmest suspicions. He is a source of end- 
less enjoyment and profit to the audience. 

The action hinges upon these four characters, Cheta, 
Veeta, Shakar, Vidushaka! and gets as much a dynamic 
force as witn other cfiaracters. They doc not stand apart 
as the Sutradhar, his wife and attendants do. Hence they 
cannot be put under the class of Prayoktris as has been 
w-rongly done by Bharat in his Natyashastra. 

There are other male iminor characters in the play, 
for instance, the ministers, the priests, the harem-keepers, 
the vassals, the warriors and the several other servants. 
They discharge their own functions severally and con- 
jointly, form a very good back-ground by increasing the 
aurora in which the principal characters are introduced. 
They are all the coadjutors of the hero’. 

The heroine or the iNayika, the chief of the female 
characteTs, presents four types quite similar to the types 
of tha hero. They are % Dheera, Lalita, Udatta and 
Nibhrita or Salajja. The essential qualities that are 
desired of a heroine are well expressed in the following 
line;— JTSTr (B. H.). The! heroine 

of the Dheera type must be a celestial lady ; the Lalita, a 
wife of a king ; the Udatta, a house-wife and the Hibhita 
a hatera. The heroine is again classified into three 
classes as Sweeya, Anya, and Sadharanstree. The Sweeya, 
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is tifcher fca seniar lika the jumior 

queen like RatnaYali. The An^a is a pfinoess belongiog 
to otlierSy but who is an aspirant to the honour of the 
queen. Be it noted to the honour and high moral tone 
of the Hindu drama that the Parak^^eya or she who is the 
wife of another person is never made the object of drama- 
tic intrigue. Sagarika in the Ratnavaii, Malaya vati in 
the Ifagananda and Malati are instances of this type. 

The Sadharanstri is a Ganika or hatera and is defined 
as The intensity in the feelings of the 

heroines divides them into three classes as Mugdha — the 
innocent, Madhya — the young and sportive and 
Pragalbha — the blind with love, voluptuous. There are 
heroines who have got their lovers deeply attached to 
them ( Swadhinpatika ), • who adorn their household 
(Vasaksajja), who are eager for the arrival of their lovers^ 
(Virahotkanthita), who feel grieved to see their lovers 
attached to others (Khandita), who are separated on 
account of some petty love-quarrel (Kalahantarita), who 
are put on the wrong track ^Yipralabdha), whose* lovers 
are out on a long journey (Proshitapriya), who themselves 
make the advances of love or proceed on a visit to their 
lovers (Abiiisarika). The beauty, the lustre, the sweetness, 
the gentleness, the nobility, the courage, the sentimenta- 
lity are virtues that are born with the heroines. They 
also display the natural, sportive gaits and gestures. 

The coadjutors of the heroine in her affairs of love 
are her frlepds and maids, nurses and neighbours, female 
recluses and' artisans. The Dootis or Sakhis of the 
heroines are generally smart waiting maids, clever, quick- 
witted^ with an eye on the main issue. They have got 
a ver# keen enjoyment of joke, practical or otherwise. 
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They -plmj their cards with marked- success- and secure the 
downfall of the king’s friends* 

GrENERAL Principles: — The raw material for 
both the plot and Che characters is taken by the 
Sanskrit poets mostly from the epics, and is fashioned, 
moulded aad made adaptable to the stage. The 
epics on account of their expansive plan of structure can 
afford to take notice of only the broad features. The minor 
details in situations and characters are totally neglected. 
The dramatist takes notice of such subtle details, 
associates them with characters and interprets thereby 
the general principles of human life. The Sanskrit 
dramatists have thus been saved from the trouble of using 
the creative imagination to bring into being new plots 
and characters and to make- the audience sufficiently 
equipped to recaive them. The audience is always in full 
possession of the necessary initial information about the 
plot and" the characters. The efforts which are thus 
saveddn one branch of imagination, vk. the creative, are 
put forth in its other two branches, vk, the associative 
and the interpretative. The old plots and characters ^ 
are rehabilitated to suit the exigencies of the stage and 
with their help quite an interpretative commentary is 
offered on the analysis of the sentiments of the human 
heart. 

The plot in Sanskrit drama rises, attains to a high 
pitch and falls-resolves. It is thus a pyramidal structure 
and the various sandhis^ or acts r^epresent th^ various im- 
portant stages in the rise and fall of it. Tiie minor inci- 
dents are arranged in strict sense of propriety as in the 
plays of EiSlidas and Shri Harsha. The important ones 
are repeated and focussed for magnifying the results as in 
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iiie Mritcli.hkatika and thus unity and oneness are pro- 
duced regarding the fruit of the action. In spite of the 
solitary instances wherein the unity and proportion of 
the play ‘are violated, for instance the plays of 
Bhavbhuti, still the Sanskrit drama in general satisfies 
the principles of art-construction, viz. the proportion, the 
repetition, the focussing, the similarity and contrast? 
unity and oneness. 

The skill in plot-texture appears to the utmost in the 
scene of ornament of Vasantsena in the Clay-cart, in the 
ring- episode in Shakuntala, in the Jrimbhakastra in 
Uttarramcharita, in the Bafculmala in the Malati-Madhao? 

‘ in the ring-incidents of Rakshasa, The following are 

again the best scenes from the point of view of plot, cha- 
racter and sentiment; the separation of daughter in Sha- 
. kuntala and bidding her farewell, disowning of her by 

Dushyanta, the separation and union of friends Vasanti and 
Atreyi in TJ. Ram., Charudatta being taken to the gallows, 
the feigned quarrel between Ci^nakya and Chandi agupta, 
the brave altercation betwwen Kama and Ashwathaman, 
-the heroic and desperate dialogue between Madhao and 
Aghorghanta. 

Though comedies, they contain in them the conflict of 
\i9ws, interest, or sentiment that is most essential 
for the action of a drama. There is conflict in the Uttar- 
ramcharita in the character of Rama between the two very 
important constituents of character — ^the sense of Duty 
and Conscience, feita to him was above suspicion ’’ but 
his duty as the king required him to abandon her. There 
j is conflict between the innocence and simplicity of boy- 

I M hood typified by Rama and the ire of .Tamadagiya in the 

I Mahaviroharita. There is conflict in the Mudrarakshasar 
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sliown in tlie inordinate desire of avenging the damage to 
the self-respect of Chanakya, In the Shakuntala, the 
rajas nature of the king is set in conflict with the piety 
of Kanva and Shakuntala— to the sentiment of calmness 
of the forest precindls. 

The character is an outcome of the combination of 
three forces, — one due to the accumulated action, the other 
due to the good, evil and indifferent elements in him, and 
a third, due to the surroundings. A. man’s character is the 
shadow of his past life. It is the grand resultant of all 
the forces from within and from without that act upon him 
since he becomes a conscious agent The theory of re- 
birth explains some of the enigmas in the human life. 
Dushyanta is valiant and truthful but' gives out a false- 
hood for getting Shakuntala. Kanva is a sage but is over- 
come by pathos at the time of separation. Eama abandons 
Sita for satisfying the subjects but suffers the poignancy 
of separation. Vasantsena is a harlot with propensities to 
run affer wealth but gets attached to Charudatta, poverty- 
stricken. Yudhisthira is pious and truthful but equivo- 
cates and quibbles to do away withDrona, These instances 
show that a man struggles with forces from within and 
without and his character is formed. 

There is impersonality both as regards the plot 
and the character in Sanskrit drama. The writer 
stands quite apart from them as a witness or a third 
party or in the capacity as it were of Sutradhara. 
No character gives any clue as to the personality of the 
author and no plot reveals thajj it formed any time a 
part of his life actually lived by him. The brevity in 
both plot and characters is carried to excess by Bhasa, is 
properly^tuck to by Kalidas and Harsha and^is openly 
defied by Bhavbhuti and Baiia. The dialogues, the asides, 
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tb© solil€M|«ies aid noioBly adynamic element to tlie plot 
bnfc enable fee readers to enter into fee hidden recesses of 
the hearts of the characters, Bhasa and Vishakadatta are 
the masters of dialogne/The dialogue is a means of charac- 
terization because it unfolds the character by means 
of the utterances 'not only of the character but of 
others about Mm. It is the dramatist’s only substitute for 
direct analysis. It has immense value in the exhibition, 
of passions, motives, and feelings. It must have organic 
connection wife the action which runs underneath it It 
should be natural, appropriate, dramatic, easy, fresh, vivid, 
and interesting. All this can be said of the ^dialogues of 
Bhasa. 

Besides brevity and impersonality, there is another 
feature in the characterization of the Sanskrit drama and 
that is ^concentration’ — ^emphasis upon those qualities of 
a character that really influence the action. The chivalry 
and gallantry of Dushyanta, Pururavas and Udayana, the 
chastity and purity of Rama, the filial affection of ETanva, 
the love and respect for fee self and the family of Sita and 
Bhakuntala, thefrienlly regard of Makarand and Madhav, 
theloyal and cautious politics of Chanakyaaiid Rakshas,the 
steadfastness and resignation of Charudatta, the sacrifice of 
¥asantsena, the maternal care and shrewdness of Kainan- 
daki and Sankhayani, the proverbial jealousy of the queens 
and many others are gradually and unmistakably evolved 
and emphasised. They are focussed and are made to 
influence the course of action conjointly. 

There is one^more condition of characterization that 

' Q 

is found in Sanskrit drama. — the method of cross-light- 
ing. The characters are unfolded by means of presenting 
parrallel and opposite characteis. The Sanskr^it poets 
create parallel figures in their plays which produce a good 
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effect in making the central idea of one part of the action 
repeated in another. Vasanti and Atreyi in the Uttar- 
ramcharita, Ganadas and Haridas in the Malvika^ Sagarika 
and Eatnavali in the Eatnavali, Madhao and Makarand in 
the Malati-Madhao, are prototypes of each other with 
.some minute distinctions. This parallelism is at the 
bottom of having a drama within drama, the instances of 
which axe round in the U. E., M. A, and Eat. 

The intention of availing this principle of parallelism 
is to further complicate the dramatic interest of the plot 
and to increase the theatrical effectiveness. It also serves 
'to bring together all the diverse flying parts of the story. 
It is a uniting force. The motive is emphasised and re- 
peated in different garbs. It provides the real bond of 
connection between the parts of the play and secures a 
kind of moral unity. The introduction of Vidushaka 
who always draws upon his usual {^tock-in-trade and 
'treats the audience with the sallies of wit regarding the 
compariso^ns of eatables is an extreme instance of 
parallelism . ^ 

This parallelism is distinct from contrast, another 
important item in characterization by cross-lighting, 
the instances of which are supplied by Jamdagnya and 
Eama, Chandragupta and Malayketu, the queen Aushinari 
and TJrvashi, Lava and Chandrakefcu, the Shakar and 
Charudatta, Bhima and Duryodhan, Chanakya and 
Eakshasa. Contrast serves a great purpose in setting up 
foils to the principal characters. It illustrates and en- 
forces the thesis or moral purpose fpr which the principal 
characters stand. The only caution to betaken is to avoid 
exaggeration. 

The effect of this principle depends upon %e un- 
:TOmoveable nature of the intervening obstacles. The un- 
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failing curses and counter-curses in tlie SMkuntala, tlie 
ardent eagerness of the lovers as opposed to the jealousy 
of the queens in the Y. II. and in the Priyadarshika, the 
conflicting interest of the tworivalS|in love in the Malati- 
Madhao and the^Mrichhakatika/the fulfilment of oath in 
the Miidrarakshasa -are instances' where contrast as a 
design in plot works powerfully. 

The principle of contrast is as much important in fhe 
development of plot as it is in that of characters. The 
rise and fall of actions are but the two ends of the con- 
trast and the sharper the^ contrast between them, the' 
more vivid are they. T]-;e Patakasthans present nothing 
but contrast between two aspects of the same thing and 
cause surprise in the situation, which is received in an 
ironic way by both the oharaoters and the spectators. 
The dramatic irony of this kind concerns it-;elf with the' 
happy and appropriate though unexpected use of word or 
use of situations where accordingly it is termed ns verbal 
irony and irony of situation. The Mudrarakshasa is 
replete with verbal ironies when the word, ^jayatul is 
uttered wuth reference to Chanakya and ‘grihita’ with 
reference to Sakshasa. All the emissaries of Chanakya 
that enter into the close and confidential service of 
Rakshas who to his utmost surprise finds them to be- 
his enemy’s men, create so many ironies of situation. 
The dream-scene in Yenisamhara is another instance of 
the irony of situation. 

The depicting of sentiments is another important 
feature in tlfe character^caricature of the Sanskrit drama 
and it is achieved at the sacrifice of both the plot and the 
character. The Sanskrit dramatist is first a poet, second- 
ly a gentiment-painter and lastly a draihatist. The 
ancient rhetoricians held that a dramatist should set 
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before Mm for Ms chief object the creation of sentiment 
and Easa--"{Rasodbhavana), which has led to some defects 
in the plot-construction* The main object of a dramatic 
work is the evolutio® of some Rasa by means of Vibhavas 
and anubhavas. The Rasa is a phenomenon whichi is 
both semiphysiologicai and semi-psychologicaL The 
human sentiments, their rise and fall, are biologically 
connected with similiar disturbance in the biological 
kingdom. The supra-human or the infra-human is as much 
subject to emotional disturbance as the purely human. 
It is this that gives rise to phenomenon which the western 
critics term as ‘^Pathetic fallacy” or ^^Sympathetic illusion” 
which consists in transferring mental or emotional states 
of human beings to things in the animal kingdom. All 
the stimuli or the Uddipan- Vibhavas are means of caus- 
ing fallacies, illusions, or miscreations. They are, there- 
fore, pathetic fallacies and they abound in both Kalidas 
and Bhavbhuti. There are certain permanent or 
dominant moods of the human mind (Sthayibhavas) 
which generally lie dormant, but are aroused when 
appropriate stimuli are applied. The stimuli in a - 
dramatic representation are words -and gestures 
( Abhinayas )• As the painter produces an illusion 
by means of brush and colour so the dramatist by 
words so rouses some of the dominant moods that for the 
moment the spectator or the reader forgets himself and has 
an sesthetio enjoyment of a particular kind. The resultant 
aesthetic enjoyment or pleasure is called Rasa. The domi- 
nant moods are eight in number^ ratHove, nasa-laughter, 
shoka-grief, krodha-anger, utsaha-energy, bhaya-fear, 
jugupsa-concealment, vismaya-surprlse. When they are 
roused by vibhavas-stimuli, anubhavas, and vy^hichari 
bhavas, they attain to the condition of the several eight 
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sentiments or rasas-shringar-tlie erotic, hasya-tlie comic^ 
karnna-tlie patiietic, raudra-terrific, vir-tlie heroic, 
bhayanak-the dreadful, bibhatsa-the depraved, adbhuta- 
the wonderful. There is one more s^entiment-shanta or 
the calm which is found in poetry and not in a drama 
which contains gestures and movements that work against 
it There are other minor rasas, for instance, vatsalya 
or filiality^ bhakti or devotion,, karpanya or poverty? 
shraddiia or faith. 

The love to a man or woman is roused by such causes 
as moonrise, the spring, flowers, bowers. These means are 
called the Uddlpan vibhavas and the man and the woman, 
are called the alambanavibhavas-'the sub- strata for the 
emotions. The external manifestations such as movements 
of eye, glances that convey the working of the emotions are 
called the aaubhavas. There are secondary moods (fleeting) 
such as nirveda-despondency, glani-fatigue or ennui, they 
beingr called the Vyabhicharibhavas.^ ^ 

The Shrhigar" or Erotic is full of refulgence and is 
the product of the permanent mt)od-love. It concerns itself 
yinth whatever is pure, chaste, refulgent and beautiful. It 
has reference to men and women. It is of two kinds * 
Sambhoga and Yipralambha. The Samhhoga is produced 
by garlands, ointments, ornaments, meeting with persons 
of the heart and their objects, resort to pleasure-gardhns, 
sports and other things and is given expression to through 
sportive words and glances. The other, Vipralarabha, is 
given expression to by despondency, fatigue, jealousy? 
suspicions, anfiety, dreanys &c. The pathetic or theEaruna 
is expressed through tears, lamentations, drying of the 
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moufcb and is the result of curse, calamity, loss of beloved.^ 
The comic or the Hasya is produced by quaintness in 
dress, speech, taste, deformity in limbs and is expressed 
by contracting and enlarging the eyes, the nose and the 
mouth. It mu4 certain the three most important elements 
of the comic— the degradation, the incongruity and the 
automatism in manners, which are satisfied by the charac- 
ters like the Vidushaka, or the Shakar and the Shekhar 
in Nagananda. The Roudra or the terrific has reference 
to demons and goblins, and is the result of anger, insult, 
excitement, malice, jealosy, both harshness and .highness 
of tongue. The heroic or the Vira has got reference to a 
noble, heroic character and is expressed through determi- 
nate resolution, modesty, strength, valour, exploits etc. The 
fearful or the bhayanakais expressed by an uncommon cry^. 
resort to desolate forest, the slaughter of ones own kith. 
The bibhatsa consists in hearing and witnessing what is 
unwholesome, undesirable, revolting to taste. The last- 
adbhufca or the wonderful consists in the surprise with 
whigh a man is taken. The surprise is the result of some 
illusion or magic, or of the intervention of some super- 
human influences. 

In the actuality of life there are forces — call them 
abnormal, sub-normal or super-normal — that work indirect- 
ly upon the human mind. The propensities, benevolent or 
malevolent, innate or otherwise are floating in nature and 
take refuge with a suitable soul. The wierd sisters in 
Macbeth, the ghost of Hamlet, the Rakshasa and Rakshasi 
in Venisamhara, the river deities inlJ. Raig. are so many 
propensities of the characters given flesh and body to. Their 
appearance and oocnrence baffles solution and, therefore, 
the solution of such inexplicable things is based upon the 
traditional beliefs in angels, ghosts, spirits, ommis, astro* 
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logy-dreams— that possess enormous influence upon the 

- easily credible minds. 

The solution of the inexplicable enigmas takes the 
people by surprise and gives rise to the sentiment of 
surprise ( Adbhuta ). The potency orthe curse of Durvasa 
in Shak., the intuitive knowledge of Kanva, the flight of 
Shakuntala in the air, the sudden disappearance of 
Sita, the use of tiraskarini with which Sita and 
TJrvasbi witness the bereaved condition of their lovers- 
the prophecy about Aryaka and Palaka in the Clayoart, 
about Sagarika in the Ratnavali and the Priyadarshika, 
' the philosophy of flesh and blood of Rakshasa and Rakshasi 

and the exploits of the child-heroes— Lava and Bharat are 
all instances of Adbhuta rasa. 



Representation : — The performance of a Sanskrit 
play began with a dance both violent and tender, followed 
by a song which was recited both in standing and sitting 
postures. Before the actual recitation of the Randi there 
was a number of preliminaries’ that were gone through. 
The drums were beaten, the lingers and the musicians 
entered, tried thein voices ; the instruments were adjusted 
so as to produce a sweet triple symphony. The Sutra* 
dhara raised the banner with a song scattering flowers. 
Then was repeated in a medium voice, the NandP consist 
ing of one or more verses of two or four lines, calling 
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for blessings and offering salutation by tbe Brabmin Sutra- 
dhara. The characters then moved and danced on the 
;Stag8. There was a funny talk between the Sutradhara 
and the Vidushaka. The JTata appeared and announced 
the contents of the dr^ma. The Sthapak-a non-brahmin 
manager came and opened the introdueMon. Then the 
introduction commenced. It had thirteen different ways 
of introducing tne matter and the characterSj the chief of 
which are a Kathoddhat ^the woids of the Direct:or may 
be, caught up by a character entering from behind a curtain. 
Yaugandharayan catches up the consolation offered to 
the actress which is applicable tohis ownischeme. Bheema 
denounces the benediction of his adversaries in the Veni- 
samhara. “ Pravrattaki may enter who has just been 
mentioned by the director in a comparison with the 
season of the year ( Priyadarshika ). "^^Prayogatishaya, 
where the Sutradhara actually mentions the entry of 
character of the drama as in Shakuntala, Uddhatya— 
abrupt dialogue as a means of connection as in Mudra- 
rakshasa.”b 

After the introduction, came the body of the play 
which was cut into suitable divisions or Ankas in which 
food was given to the nourishment of several sentiments 
with due sense of propriety and with due vigilance as re- 
gards the chief aim to be • achieved. La&t of all was 
uttered the Bharat-Vakya or the epilogue in which pious 
wish was expressed for prosperous times both to the audi- 
ence and the characters or to the sovereign patron. Cur" 
tain was dropped at the end of e^ery act aniall characters 
made an exeunt. 

1. K, I>, 
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The dress and the colonr varied according to the 
status and the clan to which the particular character 
belonged. The ascetics were clothed in barks of trees 
proper to their way of life. The keepers of the harem put on 
a red Jacket. The gandharvas, the yakshas and other 
semi-divine beings and kings in general had to put on gay 
garments ; the parents put on colourless garments. The 
pastoral and other low class people used dark blue clothes- 
The mad characters were shown in dirty clothes. 



The kings were shown in bright sable complexion.^. 
The foresters like the Kiratas, the Dravidians,the Barbaras 
the A.dhraSj the Pulindas and the Deccanis were painted 
in pitch-dark. The Yavanas, the Sythians, the Palhavas» 
the Balhikas, the Brahmins and Kshatriyas were shown 
redish-yellow. The Panchalas, the Shursenas, people 
from Magadha, Vanga. Anga and Kalinga were dyed in 
black colour. 

The ornaments that were put on by the characters 
were made of thin copper plates^, of* abhrak, of *reeds and 
they were coloured ; so ako the instruments md the 
armours were made of bamboo-reeds even or of earth and 
then they were coloured and wrapped up in cloth. The 
flimsy substance was specially selected, for it mattered 
very little if they were crushed to pieces in a scene of 
altercation or fight. 

'^he languages differed again according to the status 
of the characters. The gods, the angels, the Brahmins, the 
heroes of the four types spoke in Sanskrit. Other charac- 
ters less in cTignity made use of any one of the several 
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Prakrits suited to tiie caste and country from which they 
hailed. The heroines used two languages. The Shaurseni 
with them was the normal vehicle of prose and the Maha- 
rashtri of poetry. There were other seven languages.* 
Magadhi spoken by *the keepers of the kings^ harem; 
Ardham^adhi by the Chets and the merchants, the Prachya 
or the Eastern dialect by the Vidushaka ; the Avanti by 
deceits; Shaurseni by the heroines and their msdds, the 
Balhika and the Deccani dialects by the people coming 
from those particular countries. The Mrichhakatika 
shows quite a variety of prakrits with some minor subtle 
distinctions. / 

In spite of the strong injunctions that the usage of 
the plays as regards the language should be nothing 
but copying the actual (practice in real life still the 
languages — Sanskrit and the Prakrits had fallen into dis- 
uetude and had become quite ^ificial by the [time of the 
Sanskrit classical drama, the time of Bhasa the 
languages — Sanskrit and the Prakrits were the lip- 
langua’^es and not the book-languages of the people^ y 
The Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language perhaps * 
after 200 B. C. contemporaneously with the time of 
Patanjali. Then the Pali and the Prakrits took its placq 
and continued to hold it for the next 400 years—upto 
the time of Hala Satvahana or Yatsyayana. Then the 
domain was given to the Apabhramsas to traverse upto 
500 A. D, — upto the advent of the modern vernaculars. 

Ou the languages depended the Vrittis o:^ the styles. 
What the sentiments are on the psychological side, the 
Yrittis are on the intellectual side of words. As the 
actions produce the sentiments so the fwords produce the 
Yrittis, TheiVrittis tell about the languages, the conn* 
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tries, the dress, the customs, and manners. They have got 
•ihe power of both the expression and the suggestion They 
sre four in number viz^ Kaishiki (graceful), Satviti 
(grand), Arabhati (violent) and Bharati (verbal). Of these 
the first pertains to the sentiments dZ comic, pathos and | 
the erotic, makes* use of song, dance, lovely raiments and 
expresses itself on the substrata of both males and females. 

It has got four ways of expression : — ISTarman-wits of love; 
Harmaspunja — love at the first sight e,q. meeting-' of the king 
and Malvika; Narmasphota — suggestion of rasa; Narma- 
garbha— hiding of secret signs Vatsa, comes in the i 

garb of Manorama. ^he Satviti has got reference to the 
heroic, w’^onderful and sometimes pathos and erotic. Its 
subjects are virtue, courage, seif-sacrifice, compassion, 
righteousness, and is expressed in four ways : challange or 
Utthapaka, e. q. Vaii defies Ram in M. V, Sanghatya — breach 
of alliance e.q. in M. R. Parivartak — change of action, e g. 
Parashuram offers to erfabrace Ram in M. V. and Samlapa- 
dialogue of warriors, ^/fhe third Arabhati refers- to fury, 
horror and the means of expression are magic, conjuration, 
underhand devices and the elements are sankshipti — as in 
Elephant of mats in Rat.; Vastusthapana — creation of an 
object by magic means, Sampheta — angry meeting as 
between Madhao and Aghorghanta ; Avapata— scene of 
attack— the escape of monkey in Rat. The last Bharati 
refers to words and has for its means the human voice. 

It expresses all sentiments. The introduction of M. R. 
and Yen! are instances of this Vritti. 

Each one of the four Yrittis is associated with one 
of the four Yedas and has undoubtedly got something to 
do with the countries and the people who dwell in it. The 
yitis ( ^%s ) are six according to Bhoja. They” are Avantij 
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Magadhi, VaidarbMj'^Latij^GaudP, PanebalL^ Of these the 
important are 3rd,. 5th and 6th, The Yaidarbhi shows 
majesty elevation, clearness precision, beauty elegance 
metaphor homogeneity, ^softness and natural flow^ The 
Gaudi has fondness for long compounds rand relies on 
force and beauty. The Panchali has .sweetness and 
softness. 

The Vrittis or the pravritfcis and the ritis include in 
them all the intellectual and the emotional qualities of the 
style. Of the intellectual qualities clearness is produced 
by refraining from the use of ambiguity, simplicity, by 
refraining from the use of old obsolete words and long 
compounds and a load of attributes which render the style 
cumbrous ( c./. Bana and Bhatt Narayan), impressiveness 
is produced by the employment of contrast and similes 
which are replete in Sanskrit literature,' by the isolation 
of sentences (as in Bana)' and lastly the picturesqueness 
is produced.by the description of the still life as in the 
forest Dandaka or Jabali’s hermitage or by the description 
of aotion*involving movement^ as in the fight of Lava 
and Chandraketu, Eama and Jtodagnya. The chief 
attraction of it lies in the creation of images. It is 
opposed to artificiality (as in Bhatt Narayaha). 

Of the emotional qualities, the strength causes the 
etpansion of heart and rises in vehemence in the senti* 
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ments of horror and fury. It is expressed by compound 
letters, coiijuBct coDSonants formed of cerebrals other than 
na, by long compounds of words formed of palatal and 
cerebral sibilants. Sweetness is t&e source of pleasure* 
and appropriate* to the sentiment of love, pathos, and calm. 
It is produced by the use of mutes, nasals, ra and short 
syllables. Both strength and sweetness are the outcome 
of ideality that depends upon the powerfullness of emo- 
tions and the adequateness of the manner of expression. ■ 
The violation of the self-respect and the honour of the 
wife, the insult and the slaughter of tlie father of Ashwat- 
thaman, the slaughter of the brothers of Diiryodhana give 
rise to powerful emotions that produce the ideality#. 
The Ludicrous quality appears in the description of 
Jarddravida dharmika in the M. M., in the Charvaka scene 
in the Veni. and by the Vidushaka in almost every drama. 
The basic principle of this quality is the degradation of 
the comic character from the normal standard of humanity^ 
and the automatisms and the incongruity of its actions. 
Sympathy is seen in the case of some dramatists like, 
Bhavabhuti andBhatt ISTarayan who enter into the chara- 
cters themselves and consequently get reflected. The 
last and important quality of style in Sanskrit poet is. 
' Harmony ’b The sound is never at variance with the 
sense that is expressed. Even the different metres have 
been made the handmaids of the sense and the sentiments 
to be given expression to. Contempt is expressed by 
Drutavilambita. Eulogy, sublimity, sorrow for past glory 
are expres&d in Anushtubh. Shikharini is appropriate 
for grief, heroism and roughness in description. Eealistic 
descriptions are given in the Mandakranta* Cruelty^ 
meroilessness, valour, established maxims are the 
proper subiects for the Shardulvikridita, Hoplessness,, 
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disappointment, indifference are expressed by both Arya 
and Praharshini. Defiance is expressed by Vasantatilaka. 
Though these are the results of direct analysis of the 
various metres employed in the plays still no strict and 
fast rule can be laid r^arding the employment of metres 
The Natyashastra says — ^the erotic sentiment demands 
metaphors and prefers the Arya, The heroic prefers the 
use of short syllables, similes, metaphors. The sentiment 
of fury adopts the same metres with short syllables, 
similes, metaphors. The pathos prefer long syllables. 
Of the seven tunes in the symphony of music the ma 
and pa should be used for comic and erotic, the sa and ri 
for the heroic and the wonderful, the ga and ni for the 
pathos, and the dha for terror and horror. The various 
terms that occur in the fourth act of the Vikramorvashiyam 
when the king in a fit of insanity, raves show the high 
level that v/as maintained in music* The king there 
sings in as many as eight different tunes viz. Charcbari 
khandaka^ Khuraka, Eulilika, Mallaghati, Khandika, 
Chaturasraka, Dwipadika etc. 

I Theatre.— The Sanskrit^dramas were performed in 

I a temple of god on the occasion of a festival of that god 

^ {e. g. Ealpriyanatli of Ujjain) or in the palace of kings 

on the occasion of a special rejoicing or solemnity like 
that of royal marriage ( e. g. Shri Harsha) or on the open 

I space like the bank of a river ( e. g. in the case of Bhav- 

bhutfs plays). As early as the Mauryan king Bimbisara 
the Sanskrit plays were represented before the kings. A 
* Boudha nataka was performed before the king of Shobhavati. 
The Kuttinimata of Damodar, a bocfe written the reign 
of Jayapida of Kashmere (800 A. D.), gives ah account of 
■jbhe performance of the Ratnavali of Harsha. The moun- 
tain caves weire used for the recitation of the epics as is 



showB bj Earkgarba hill in ChhotaKagpur. In the 
palaces of kings' there was a Ghamber or hall known as 
Sangitashala—Music Saloon in which dancing and sing- 
ing were practised and sometimes exhibited ( for instance 
Malvika, Vasavd^tfca, Aranyaka). ♦When such chambers 
were not available^ the performances were given in a 
building called the prekshagriha,' set apart for public 
entertainments. Bharat in his Natyashastra refers to three 
kinds of theatres. The first -was the spacious one 
called the Vikrishtha or jyestha having the length Of 
108 hands (hand = 18 inches), the form of a moun- 
tain cave. It had two floors and was divided 
into Nepathyagriha. Rangashirsha and the place 
for the audience. It was not recommended so much as 
the acoustic effect was diminished by its expanse. The 
second was called the chatursra of medium size, 64 hands 
long and was intended for kings. It was divided into 
three parts — Nepathyagriha, Rangashirsha, Rangapitha* 
It was not exactly a square but a ten-cornered building 
and the rangapitha a four-cornered one. The level was 
raised and supported by four pillars. The third called the 
Tryasra or a triangular one was intended for the 
common people. It had two doors, one at the apex 
and the other in the middle of the base of the triangle, 
the base forming the stage. The Hepathyagriha was the 
most backward room in a hindu theatre, where the deoo^ 
rations were kept and where the actors - attired them- 
selves and remained in readiness before e ntering the- 
stage, whither also they withdrew on leaving it. The 
rest of the house was divided into two, one for the audi- 
ence and the other stage. The auditorium was marked 
off by pillars, in front a white pillar for the Brahmins^ 
red one for Eshatriyas, in. north-west, a yeifow pillar for 
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Vaisliyas, and in the north-east a blue-black pillar 
for the Shudras* The pillars were richly decorated 
with garlands. The seats were of wood or of bricks 
arranged in rows. The ranga or the stage was 
in front of the ^spectators adorned with pictures. 
Behind the stage there was the curtain called ^ or 
and behind the curtain there was the tiring room. 
When a character made appearance in hurry, or alarm, 
he entered with a toss of the curtain ( ). 

actors were thus hidden from the audience by a screen, 
through which they entered or made on exit. Though there 
was nothing complexia the scene arrangements sfcill there 
was a number of stage-directions for the characters which 
they could not give effect to and consequently left to the 
imagination of the audience. Janantifcam, swagatam, 
atmagatam ( were so many 
different forms of soliloquies and as such did enable the 
hearers to enter into the inmost recesses of their hearts 
and to khow its subtle working; but in addition to that 
they were sfcage-directions that secured economy in the 
stage arrangement. The same can be said of Akasha*- 
bhashita — ^utterances behind the curtain signifying horror, 
confusion, or voices of gods. The scene-arrangement 
was very simple and limited, there being perhaps only two 
curtains, one between the stage and the audience and the 
other between the stage and the tiring room. The stage 
was divided into three parts; the front stage was used to 
represent any open space, street, square or field. The back 
stage represented a room in a palace or counjil chamber or 
any interior, and the third the upper stage was used for any 
elevated spots, walls of palaces or towns. This was also 
used as the stage for the drama within a drama, the instances 
of which are in the Ratnayali, Malvika and Uttarramcharita. 
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The other accessories of the stage were also limited 
^ and much had to be supplied by either the imagination of 

i the audience or by 'the desoriptioo of the Sutradhar or by 

j j gesticulations of the actors. Thu% though the car of 

^ Dushyanta might have been represented on the stage the 

horses would be left to the imagination and the speed of 
the chariot indicated by the gesticulations of the 
I I charioteer.^ ” A car might have been brought on the 

I ! stage in the Mrichhakatika. The dramas of Bhasa and 

the Uttarramcharita required the presentation of the ariel 

chariots of gods. Seats, thrones, weapons, were made of 

bamboos or of mechanical mass or of cloth. 


Discrimination was shown in giving the different 
roles of character to be presented in the play. Males 
were as a matter of course represented by males. 
Females also were represented by females in general, in- 
stances of which are in Chitralekha, Urvashi, Aranyaka, 
and Malvika. Instances are found showing that it was not 
altogethar uncommon for men or lads to personate female 
characters like the Boudha priestess, Eamandaki in the 
Malati-Madhao or Sankrityayani in Priyadarshika. Ihe 
roles of gods and goddesses were played by persons who 
were neither tall nor short, neither fat nor lean,, but 
lustrous and beautiful. Those of demons and goblins 
were played by the stunted and the pigmy, having a roar- 
ing voice, and a furious look. The king^s roles were played 
by persons with good limbs and character, with shrewd- 
ness and learning. The servants and the Vidushakas 
were represented by p&sons of the ugly appearance, 
stunted stature, deformed limbs. 
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CHAPTER III 


Tine Fre-lCalMasaa Drama 

(i) Bhasa 

As far as our knowledge of the Sanskrit dramatists 
goes, we can say that to Bhasa belongs the palm of being 
the pioneer Sanskrit dramatist. It was he who broke the 
ground first. The drama and the dramatist were not held 
in high esteem hy the general public. The keenness of 
this feeling was made blunt by Bhasa. What Marlowe 
did for Shakespeare in paving the way for him, Bhasa 
did for the later Sanskrit dramatists. His plays, there- 
fore, deserve to be looked to with great clemency and they 
command the respect of all lovers of Sanskrit dramaturgy, 
not because they are the finished products of a tried hand 
but because they ate the first specimens of a fully developed 
child*in drama who had to«write because he was inspired 
from within to v^rite, overcoming not only his own dis- 
inclinations but also fehe religious and the social bias of 
those who surrounded him. These plays show what the 
play was like which our old fathers read and staged not 
influenced in the least by the Hellenic influence a stamp 
of which has been detected by some on the Kalidasan and 
the post-Kalidasan dramas. 

The later poets found the bony structure in the 
dramas of Bhasa and they by means ot their ■ genius 
clothed the bony skeleton with the romance" of words and 
ideas. The plays of Bhasa are like the morality or miracle 
plays of the English theatre. Some prominent or note- 
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worthy episode is taken from the epics or the puranas or 
the legend, arranged, sifted and a kind of dramatic 
interest is created in it by means of apportioning suitable 
dialogues to the characters. The original episode which 
It forms part of, is as it were a grain'’ in the great ocean 
of tne epics and therefore receiTes a very scanty attention 
of the author though he possessed a master-mind. The 
later man with genius comes up, notices the charm in 
he gaps of the broader aspects neglected by the epic 
h ^ detached incidents very interest- 

ih;„ by filling the gaps with new material of his own in- 
vention. The action which in the hands of the epic 

very slowly in the 
hands of one later writer, who concerns himself with only 
one solitary theme or episode. The same thing can be 
Id of characters. The epic writer creates a number of 

men and women and therefore misses even the most pro- 
minent features af the cfaracters. Such unjust treatment 
of characters in big books offends the moral sense ^f read- 

production or ipita- 
• ^ it was necessary to remove the in- 

lustice in ihe moral world and thus to rehabilate the 
charaijers. It is this function that is expected of the later 
dramatists and Bhasa has discharged it in the case of his 

L i ‘ ^ dramatist to put an episode of romance 
fro„tt.ep.c „rth, tolk-lo,, i„ dr.malic staot™ 
caonoi be esid with any seientlfio aecutaoy whether' the 
dramatic mould of the Bhasa’c: i j t ™® 

to some w.i+to" <--19 -tsnasas plays could be attributed 
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indications of defiance rather than of obedience to the 
rules of Bharat. Howsoever great antiquity Bharat may 
claim, he may even say that he was the stage-manager in 
the- theatre of Indra, still we can say that at the time of 
Bhasa the dramatulrgy was not cast into a definite and 
accurate science. The common technique of the Bhasa’s 
dramas is certainly very crude and is at variance with 
Bharata’s rules. The scenes of death, battles, slaughter, 
plays and games that are prohibited by the canons are shown 
by Bhasa {c.f, combat of Arishta and Krishna, the slay- 
ing of Kamsa, Dashrath’s death, the death of Chanura, 
Mushtika lying on the stage, Vail and Duryodhan perish 
on the stage ). There is a game of ball shown in the 
Swapna. The common technique of plot-construction of 
Bhasa referred to by Bana' fully applies to these thirteen 
dramas ( Natakcbakra ). They begin with Sutradhara 
giving the salutation and not with Nandi. They give a 
number of characters or Bhumis (the Swapna, 16 ; the 
Pratidhiya, 16; Avimark 20 ; Ealcharita 30 ). They 
hay.e in them the Patakas or secondary episodes viz^ 
Padmavati in Swapna; of Bharata in Pratima; of Sugriva 
in Abhishekha ; of Sankarshana in Bal-Charita. There is 
in the plays, no Prastavana but Sthapana. There is no re- 
ference to the poet’s name in any one ot them. There is 
free use of magic in Dutavakya, Avimarak and M. 
Vyayoga. The Balcharita and Panchratra make use of 
dance as an ornament of the drama. The whole dramatic 
design is under an overwhelming influence of epic tradi- 
tion and epic recitation. The bharatvakya or the epilogue 
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is not regular but varied. g; jg the usual 

burden of it. ^ But it expresses the ups and downs in his 
life. Sometimes he desires for the disappearance of the 
misfortunes, at others, he desires for an universal rule of 
his. These facts about the common technique, as well as 
the Prakrits and other coincidences of metre, style, words, 
phrases, ideas and idioms point to the fact that the dramas 
are distinctly the outcome of one and the same pen- 
manship. 

The dicision regarding the authorship of one of the 
thirteen plays will automatically decide the authorship of 
all. The Swapna drama which was a great favourite with 
the^old rhetoricians is identical with the Swapnavasav- 
datta in the T. V. series which were unearthed by the inde- 
,fatiguablesoholar ofTrevendrum,ttie late Ganapati Shastri- 
/One of the four mss. says in the colophone “ Swapna- 
natakamavasitam while the other three say Swapna- 
Vasaydatta samapta ”. The illustration referring ito the 
marriage between Padmavati and Udayana-Vatsa given by 
Sarvananda (of 1200 A. D.) in his commentary of^he 
Amar to instance the Arfchashringar is found in the 
Swapna of the T. W. Series. ^ Sport is prohibited by the 
canons of dramatics to be shown on the stage but the 
rhetorician Abhinayagupta (1200 A. D.) refers to an in- 
s 3iiice of n game being staged wliich. is met with, in the 
Swapna (act II) when Padmavati and Vasavdatta play 
wiDha ball.® Eshirswami the commentator of Amar 
illustoates the terms Devi and Bbattini by Vasavdatta 
and Pa dmavati ^respectively which cannot be taken to 
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refer to the characters in the Brihatkatha because the- 
terms are strictly dramatic terms, nor can they* refer to the 
characters in the sister plays of Harsha because there is 
no Padmavati as second heroine. They must therefore- 
refer to the characfers in the play of Bhasa. Another 
rhetorician, Sharadacaaaya while making: an exposition, 
on the five Sandhis illustrates them with situations in the 
S'wapna and quotes as an illustration of the Beeja Sandhi,. 
a verse which is actually found in the Swapna of T. Y. 

Series.^ Bhojadava in his Shrngarprakash describes the. 
dream of Udayana which is exactly found to be the dream- |i ■ 

scene in'ihe Swapna-Natak of T. Y. Series.^ Yamana’s- !/ * 

instance of Vyajokti is the same verse in the fourth act of ; 
Swapna; and the line yo bhaitripindasya krite na 'if, ^ 
yudhyet^ is also taken from the same drama and not from- 
the Arthashasira because the rhetoricians are sure to draw -I! 
upon the books of poetics and dramatics rather than of 
politics. The Swapna — Yasavdatta is ascribed to Bhasa. 
again by Rajshekhara in Ms anthology and by the two 
disqiples of Hemachandra^ia tlieir Mirror of Dramatics. 
(Levi— two plays). | 

In all the thirteen plays the writer has maintained 
cruel reticense about himself disregarding even the usual 
formality of mentioning his name that is followed by on© 
and all dramatists in Sanskrit. The only course left fon 
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iis is to glean the information given in his own book and 
^ in the books of others and to decide his time and 

r surroundings. His plays show that he is a divotee of 

both Shiva and Vishnu, that he re vers Brahmins and 
I -ebndemns Budhism and Jainism with the words Nagnah 

andhsharamanakah. The references to Magadha, Raja- 
griha, Venuvana, Ragvana show his familiarity with the 
' province of Magadha and not of Ujjain as is maintained 

f by some. The patron Rajsimha who is so often mention* 

; 4d in the epilogues is not the Western Kshatrap king 

Rudrasinba, nor the King Rajasimha of the south who 
I ruled in 700 A. D., but some king of ISTorthern India whose 

I kingdom was bounded by the Himavat on the north and 

Vindhya on the south and by the two seas on the East 
andJWest 

s Dramatics and rhetoricians from the twelfth century 

backwards up to the first, refer to the great name qf 
! Bhasa as a dramatist of established repute and draw’ upon, 

^ ^ his plays. Sarvananda, Sharadatanaya (both of 1200 A^D.) 

I I Bhojdeva (11th), Abhinavgiipta (lOth), Vamana (8th) have 

' ' been already referred to. The famous dictum which com- 

pares the plot-architecture of Bhasa with that of a sacred 
femple comes from Bana. (700 A D.) Vakpati of 800 A* D. 
refers to Bhasa as a friend of fire. Rajashekhar the author 
of the anthology cannot be the same man who wrote 
the three dramas, Dandi (600 A. D,) quotes from 
Balcharita and Charudatta. The reference to Bhasa in the 
introduction of Mai vika of Kalidas takes us back to 600 
A, D. The inflifence of BhSsa on Shudraka is too obvious 
to be set aside. The Mrichhakatika of Shudraka is an en- 
larged edition of Charudatta of Bhasa, and Shudraka 
lived by the beginning of the Christian era. Another eyi* 
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deuce has been quoted by Ganapati Shastri from Bhamaha^ 
who is wrongly taken by him to be prior to Satvaham 
and thus belonging to 100 B. G. But Bhamaha belongs to 
800 A. D. because he presupposes the Kashika and the 
Nyasakar both belon^ng to 700 A. D. ^ 

The lower limit of the date is fixed by Ealidas. The 
upper date is also definitely fixed by the Eirvana of Lord 
Budha. (543 B. C.) The deprecatory remark about the 
Budhistic monks (Eagnandhashxamanakah in A. V. ), 
the use of the word Shramana and not of PriiYriit, the 
references to Rajgriha, Yenuvan and Eagvan that rose 
into prominence with Budhism take Bhasa long after 
Budha. The society of his times though under 
Brahmanic influence dreaded always the onset of the two 
heretic faiths, the Budhism and the Jainism. The Meta- 
thetic confusion of king Brahmadatta and his capital 
Eampilya made by Yidushaka in S. Y. is clearly due to 
his knowledge of the Jataka stories. The poet must have 
lived, tSerefore, long after Budhism had deeply planted 
its foc?t and was gradually making an onward march. 
Another support is lent to this by the reference to the king 
Darshaka^ of the Shaishunag dynasty ( 500 B. C.). whose 
name must have taken a long time after his death to be 
incorporated in a dramatic play. 

' The archaic or the un-Paninian^ forms of grammar 
cannot take Bhasa prior to Panini Though Panini lived 
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and wrote Ms grammar in the 700 B. C. still it is not 
that the grammar at once attained fame as soon as it was 
written. It took along time to settle and to become an 
authoritative book which it did not certainly do before 
Patanjali, who as tradition says, took^o writing his Maha- 
bhashya because the old books had become obsolete. 


The -verse^ which is common to both the Arthashastra 
and the Pratidnya might possibly have been borrowed by 
both from some common source because a book of drama 
will never be laid under by such a puritan writer as 
Chanakya and that too in a work on politics and not on 
rhetorics. Besides the Arthashastra is not credited with 
such a great antiquity by some scholars on the score of 
its divergence from the account of the Indika of Megas- 


thnes and the writer’s geographical vision being confined 
to Southern India. We for ourselves think that the 
Hatyashastra of Bharat, the Arthashastra of Chanakya 
and Kamshastra of Vatsyayam appear characteristically 
to be similar and must therefore have been the outcome of 
the same times and tendency. They all are secondary 
compositions, half-metrical, half-prose based upon ancient 
treatises of sutra-type. The occurrence of the word 
Surunga which is derivable from the Greek Syrinx sets 
the Natyashastra down as a post-Gracian composition. 

The passage in the mouth of Eavana in the Pratimi 
is very significant. It is not simply a bragging utterance. 
It refers to Manaviyam Dharmashastram ” the date of 
which is pretty certainly fixed from 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. 


mm tjq 
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( Dr. BiiEler Bhasa, tliereforey comes after the compiia-^ 
tiori of ManaYa-dharma shastra ( 200 B. 0. ). The theorj 
about Rama being the incarnation of Vishnu which is re- 
ferred to in the Nandi of A. V. but which did not come in 
vogue up to the time^of Patanjali and certainly not at the 
time of Panini who refers to Vasudeo and Arjutia but not* 
to Rama, was not accepted at the time of the Eamayana ; 
and the Ramayana is dated at somewhere prior to the 
Mahabharata that refers to Rama's story. Bhasa natural- 
ly, therefore, comes after the composition of Ramayana- 
The plots of A. V„ S. V and Pratidnya are found in the 
two later Sanskrit adaptations of the original Brihatkatha* 
in Paishachi belonging to Gunadhya of 100 A. D. But 
nothing is gained from this argument because it is not 
certain that Bhasa modelled his plays on Brihatkatha. It 
is possible that he may have taken the plots from the folk-, 
lore then existing. Bhasa, therefore, must have lived before 
Kalidasa and after the composition of Manavadharmashas- 
tra, and Ramayana, after the Rama-incarnation theory 
cameinto vogue. The date^fails between 200 B. C. and 
600 A. D. and as Kalidasa refers^ to him as an old ancient 
writer Bhasa must have lived long prior to him ; before 
Ashwaghosha whose Prakrits are assuredly and unques- 
tionably so akin in character. The profuse use of short 
metres and the scanty use of the long ones and Ms pre- 
Bharat dramatic technique are other arguments in favour 
of the priority of Bhasa to Ashwaghosa Bhasa’s. Gharu- 

1 ^r: 
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datfca lias been drawnion profusely by Sbudraka belonging 
te 100 B. C. Btesa lived definitely in 200 B. C. 

The above discussion is enough to dislodge from their 
position those scholars who notice in the present plays 
signs of the times as late as 700 A. D.^ and support it on 
the strength of Mattavilas-prahasan of Mahendravarman? 
aPallava King. They have got two arguments, one about 
the patron-Raiasimha referred to in the Bharat-vakyas 
and the other about the Prakrits. The first has already 
been dealt with. The purity of the ancient Mss. de- 
pends much upon the copyists. The Prakrits of Bhasa 
do show some clear signs of antiquity even after making 
due allowance for the neglegence and the caprice of ^ the 
copyists. The archaisms pointed out and the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Sukhtankar who put them to scientific 
test are noteworthy.'l: 

Some scholars^ put Bhasa as early as 500 B. C. on the 
strength of the pre-Paninian archaisms and the verse 
that is found both in Pratidnya and the Arthashaltra the 
author of which is put by then?, to be posterior to Bhasa. 
Both these points are dealt with already. 

The tradition contained in the line* cannot be given 
any credence as it will necessitate the identity Between 
Bhasa and Dhavaka and consequent contemporaneity 
with Harsha on the strength of the line-h but about whose 

1 Barnelt, Deodhar, Pisiioratis and Eaddi, 

2 daBapati Slaastri, Eiinperkar. 
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patronage to Bhasa both Bana and HuenTsang are 
'Silent. TMs identity between Harsba and Bhasa is again 
supported by the similarity both verbal and conceptional 
along with the verses ^hat have been alleged to be from 
the Kavivimarsha of Rajshekhara. ‘But the attempt is 
described as subversive of the accepted chronology of the 
Indian writers.’ 

Some again doubt the authenticity of the plays on the 
ground of the crudity and puerility of them which they 
say is impossible to be harmonized with the encomiums 
showered upon the poet by Kalidasa and others. But that 
very puerility of the plays indicates the stage prior to those 
of Kalidasa and Harsba. The pity is that Kalidasa and 
other poets could not have pre-guaged their greatness 
before they were actually great. 

Bhasa wrote thirteen plays that formed his Natak- 
Chakra, the composition of which shows three clear periods 
in his po 94 :ic career. During the first, the one-act plays 
like Madhyam-Vyayog,Dootv|kya,Dutghatotkacha,Karna- 
bhara> were composed. The second -shows a little advance 
in plot-construction in Panohratra, Pratidnya and Charu- 
datta. Tbe third is a period of finished products as typified 
by Oh. Pratima, S. V., A V. The plays fall into two divi-- 
sions, •(!) The epic-puranio (2) The folklore or the saga 

3. not used in any other mss., found once in 
Bhasa, noticed by Varu chi. 

4. archaic found in the Turfan mss. ^ y^s” 

5. occurs also in Turfan mss. and therefore 
archaic. 

6 . 

7. w. 

8, Pronouns and sanctioned by Vararuohi. 
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plays ; the best in Mm being disclosed in the first as re> 
gards both the conception of a theme and the execution of 
itj while in the latter the conception being too dominant 
and powerful for the execution. Wit^ more research the 
remaining acts of Gharudatta and some more plays that 
are referred to will be discovered. 

The debt, both conceptional and verbal, that the later 
writexs owe toBhasa is immense. Shudraka has planned 
Ms whole drama on Bhasa’s Charudatta. The sameness 
of storyj character, language are too clear signs to deny 
copying. The only departure consists in removing the 
defects of crudity. The wearing of baxk-garments of Sita. 
in Pratima and of Shakuntala in Shak., the recognition of 
Yatsa and Sak, the watering of plants, are some of the 
numberless similarities between Kalidasa and Bhasa.BhaV" 
bhuti has taken the picture scroll in S. Y. and the capture 
of Kurangiin A. Y. and set them in his U. R. and M. 
The variety and the bluntness of oharaotersr that we 
meet with in Panchratra is ^shown by Bhatta Narayan. 
The whole plot-texture and the romance of the scene are 
copied by Harsha in Ms two sister plays. The scene of 
Chandandas and his son is modelled upon a similar scene 
in Brubhanga. 

THE PEATIONyA-YOUGAHDHARAYAHA 2— This play 
extends over four acts. The whole drama is a short re- 
presentation. But even in this short compass, the action 
makes a very rapid progress. The story was held in high 
esteem on aCcount of its*, romance. The attractive features 
of the original story are clothed in still more attractive 
garb and when there was some link missing it has been 
supplied by the poet. The action in the fiiist act takes 
long strides and the same pace 4s kept up even in the 
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mcceeding: acts. Characterization is not attempted ; 
poetic muse is not invoked. These things are there but 
have been treated as quite subservient to the main thing 
the plot or the action. The originality of the poet 
does not lie in the invention of the plot because it was 
already there nor in the idealization of the action but lies 
in adding motion to the plot, in making it look like ordi- 
nary incident of daily occurence and rendering it adapt- 
able to the stage. How has he achieved this ? Chiefly by 
means of dialogues. The characters talk rapidly without 
using a single superfluous word. Every word, e-very move^ 
every gesture, makes towards the final achievement. 

Just at the outset, there seems to be an error about the 
identity between Pradyota and Mahasena. Bbasa identifies 
the two — Mahasena of Ujjain and Pradyota ofMagadha. 
Shri Harsha has fallen into the same error, w^hile the 
Brihatkatha makes a distinction between the two, and 
gives two different daughters who are afterwards wedded 
to the Tiing. The above error is due to the sameness of 
roinasfitio atmosphere in ^I’^hich both Yasavadatta and 
Padmavati breathe. 

In the first act the business is monopolised by Youg.. 
audharayana while in the second it is Mahasena that does 
it The various attempts made by the father to find out 
suitors for Yasavadatta are shown in the second act. 
Yarious messengers come to his court, ask for the hand of 
his daughter on behalf of their masters. Bharatrohak 
catches Yatsa alive by a very skilful plan — wooden 
elephant. The name of Yatsaraj is ver3^ dramatically 
introduced to the king when in an axious moment *he is 
taking stock of all his high relatives and seeing whether 
there is ai|T proper suitor for his daughter. The scene 
does not change in this act. 
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The third act deals with Vidushaka, Shranianaka and 
- Yougandharayana giving the humour in the first part and 
seriousness in the second. The humour as usual turns upon 
the sweet-balls and the straggle for them between Vidu- 
shaka and Unmattaka. The humour i§ very crude as com- 
pared with that i mother dramas. Other vidushakas talk upon 
sweet-ballsbutthe discussion is interspersed here and there 
with his wise and witty remarks and is also accompanied 
•with his being involved in the love affair of his 
friend. All this is not found in the Vidu shaka of Bhasa. 

The third act presents a good scene in which the two 
ministers of the king hold a conference. Both of them 
present themselves in the different garbs and have to save 
their incognito appearance. When they find the 
Agnigrha to be quite devoid of men, they speak out their 
hearts and think upon apian for the rescue of their master. 

Ths fourth act depicts Gatrasevak and his drunken- ’ 
nesSj the interview of the two hostile ministers, the cap- 
turing of Yougandharayan, the flight of Vatsa with the 
princess and the final marriage. It commences W^Ith a 
praveshak which is meant to carry some hints about the 
elopement of VatsaraJ with Vasavdatta which is the Karya 
of the piece. 

ChaeagterS: liougandharayan is faithful and duti- 
lui^i/O his master. He works for the good and the pros” 
per%ofhis master by means of a marriage alliance. 
But he appears too much on the scene, talks too much of 
Ms powers, swears too much to achieve his ends and ulti- 
maijely is not §ble to put fcrth as much as he promises* 
The goal is attained not through the agency of his powers 
but through the powers of the king and through the laxity 
shown by the opposite party in their manoufers. The 
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otlier party is deliberately treaclierous to its own cause 
and within its own ranks, Yougandharayana towards tlie 
end looks like a defeated man whose cause is baffled by 
the superior machinations of his adversary Bharatarohaka 
who makes his appearance before him when he is taken as 
captive. Harsha’s Yougandharayana does not brag so 
much. He is as keen in his devotion to his master, as 
vigilant in securing his prosperity and as ingenious in 
inventing new means and methods for bringing near the 
king’s wedlock. The remarkable thing about him is that 
he makes his appearance at the opeaing^ of the play and 
then disappears to appear towards the end of the action. 
He remains behind the curtain and pulls the wires by 
which all the cha^acter^s move and talk. Bhasa’s You- 
gandharayan is on the stage all the while, makes a great 
show of spreading a net- work of spies and wants 
to resemble Chanakya but therein -he fails. In the first 
place the cause is not a worthy one, secondly he has not 
that tdrct and power of organization of Chanakya. By his 
multifarious activities he wants to pass off as a man of 
action but Ms utterances -and achievements point to a 
different direction. He is a fatalist. He is always pre- 
pared to give the enemy his due.^ He is vain when he 
compares him with Drouni.® He is roused to his sense of 
honour and dignity as a minister by the utterance of the 
king’s mother and quite in a sentimental and a sensational 
mood he takes water in his hand and lets it down vowing^* 
He is outwitted by Mahasena. He is noii-plussed when 

he hears that the device of escape he had suggested cannot 
^ — ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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be airailed of since tbe King had cast a love-glance on the 
princess and conld not, therefore^ approve of bis unworthy 
device. He does not stop to think the feasibility or prac- 
ticability of his schemes. His impetuous nature, his in- 
considerateness are seen in the number of vows and 
swearings. Emotional he is throughout the play. The 
pratidnya or the vow stares at him to a syllable and hecan- 
not allow time to pass. He joins the fray, withholds the 
J rushing tide of the tornado and ultimately gets himself 

I bound over to the enemy in chains quite boastfully and 

jubilantly^ Further, he is face to face with his compeer 
I Bharatrohaka who comes there in a triumphant mood. 

I He takes a compassionate view of his opponent and re- 

I moves the iron manacles. The interview between two 

I ministers reminds one of a similar scene between Chanakya 

I and Eakshasa when the latter was baffled in his attempts 

I and was won over to the -side of Yrisliala Chandra- 

I gupta. 

I 

* Mahasena has a good minister in Bharatrohaka. He 

i is inimical towards Vatsa whcm he wishes to subjligate 

and to give him a good turn. It is for the sake of his 
daughter that he wants to capture Tats a, which he does 
very skilfully in consultation with his minister Bharat- 
i { rohak, by the device of wrooden-elephant and thus exploit- 

i ing the hunting instinct of Yatsa. He is anxious for the 

’ \ marriage of his daughter. There is a sudden change in 

; his feelings towards his enemy. He orders his men to dress 

4 , up his wounds, to receive him with honour and hospita- 

; ! i lity due to a prince, to giye his favourite lute in charge of 
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Ms daugliter.^ He finally removes him to Manibhiimika 
for keeping him av ay from the sun. He himself is unable 
to explain this sudden change in the attitude. 

Vatsa is a kingtlat commands full confidence and 
respect of his people and his ministers, -He has a very 
trusted and devoted minister. He is very much fond of 
games and hunting which is the cause of his capture. 

Swapna-Vasavadatta: This drama contains the same 
initial cry intended to hush up the noise in the audience 
and to prepare them for the advent of the characters. The 
characters are never ushered in without previous intima- 
tion to the audience. The praveshakas are very short* 
They introduce only some characters. The second act con- 
tains a beautiful and interesting scene. It begins in 
humerous references to Padmavati’s personal charms, 
made by the new foster-sister Vasavadatta and the fun^ 
started by her, recoils upon her quite unconsciously. She 
learns tlfat the king Vatsa asked for her hand and that she 
was already betrothed by th^king to Vatsa who had gone 
there on special mission and that the ceremony was to be 
performed that very day. 

The match is suggested Just in the beginning of the 
act and it is performed by the end of it. The poet has not 
given any time for the love to grow. The mention of 
Vatsa’s name is causal and much has been made of this 
casual reference. The second act achieves much in com*- 
parison with its length. The match may have been de- 
sired and attempted at the consei^t of the Oijieen because 
she is a willling party to the scheme formed by Yoogandha- 
rayana in order to secure the prosperity of Vatsa. Vasa- 
vadatta comes to know that Padmavati has begun to 
<5ast lovefully greedy gl.0,nces on her husband. She sees 
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before her own eyes the marriage taking place. It may be* 
that from a distinctly prospective point; of view, she may 
be a partly in effecting the maraiage, still the natural 
female jealousy for a partner in Icy^e takes bold of her 
and makes her restive in emotion.^ Every thing is done 
in post-haste that even the characters are not prepared for 
the issue. Such rapidity in the progress of events creates 
an impression of unnaturalness about them^ The law of 
causation takes some time for its fruition- The distur- 
bance in Yasavadatta’s mental quietude is visible in the 
third act. Morose as she is, she is called upon to put to- 
gether a garland with two mysterious herbs effective of 
and ( for sceiiring long life to her 

husband and hiimiiicion of co-wife ). Vasavadatta does it 
with complete resignation. She sacrifices her pride and 
vanity, sacrifices her strong desire of having no co- 


parcener in her love, at the altar of her husband’s prospec- 
tive prosperity. 

The whole action centres round the minister The 
idea contained in the prophecy about the matrftnonial 
alliance bstweeii the families of Darshaka and Yatsa 
occurs to him first. Ha is not so serious about the actual 
marriage as he is about securing the prosperity by the 
acquisition of the lost kingdom. The marriage is a matter 
of expediency. The king even is very unwilling as far 
as marriage is concerned. E^-ery one vouchsafes an ope- 
nion in favour of Yasavdatta when the comparison comes. 
The fourth act presents a scene which is highly senti- 
mental, highly poetic, aijjd dramatic and at the same time- 
highly practical. The appearance of the king and his 
friend, their discussion about the relative merits of the 
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two, the exit of Vasavadatta which is both emQtional and 
dramatic, are the good points in it. 

This play also gives some bright flashes of the poef s 
imagination. The minister and the heroine of Udayana 
present themselves under a different garb- suitable to her- - 
mitageiife. The two items, the introduction of Vasava- 
datta in the service of Padmavati and the report of burn- 
ing to death of them both in the Lavanak fire are exhibited 
in the se:^uel. The queen enters into the sery'ice very 
easily through Tapasi and the Cheti who are struck withher 
inherent royal lustre. The report of the fire is brought by 
a celibate of the Rajgrha. The concocted report is listen- 
ed to by the minister with such a rapt attention and with 
such an unaffected ignorance that they show that he was 
a consummate master in the art of affectation. 

The news of the loss of the queen and the king’s 
fervent regard for her, are -disclosed to Padmavati, the 
bride-elet)t in whose heart rises a sly hidden desire for 
wedlogk. ^ 

Another striking feature is the power of his narratives. 
The Brahmaoharin narrates the incident of fire in Eaj- 
grha in the Lavanak palace very vividly and impressively. 
Hamsaka in the Pratidnya shows the same skill 

The dream-scene is placed in the last act. The king 
is led to the Samudragrha where Padmavati is being 
treated for her headache. Avantika is there who has the 
power of allaying the poignancy of the ache. The king is 
amused by the simple stories ofTkings and towns told by 
Vidushaka and is lulled to sleep when he dreams of 
Vasavadatta. She is there in the garb of Avantika and 

she takes up* the hints and answers the querries uttered in 
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Ms dream. The king further on calls back all the former 
incidents: the lute, the diciple, the way of instruction, her 
fiinging and the picture-board sent to him. The enigma is 
solved when the picture-board is §hown to Padmavati- 
The marriage th^ takes place. 


Peatima : — The drama receives its name from the 
statue of Dasha rath which Bharat a sees in the statue house. 
It has got seven acts and it covers a period of fourteen 
years from Rama’s setting out to forest to his triumphant 
return from Lanka. There is an irony of situation creat- 
ed by the Yalkala — ^bark-garments. They are introduced 
by way past-time, as ornaments — just to see how they fit 
in with Sita. But those very garments are turned very 
cruelly to this account the accessories of hermitage 
life which Rama is called upoh to accept.^ The three 
boons of Ealkeyi are gradually introduced. The entrance 
of Laxman and the initial retort which he gives to his 
elders reminds one of Bhima in Yenl~3. Laxomn is so 
very wroth that he is bent upon extirpating the^ whole 
female race. 


The woeful condition consequent upon the bereave- 
ment by the two sons and Sita is very vividly described 
in the second act. The whole scene is a picturesque and 
graphic description given with an ineffable power. 
The drama presents a wonderful power of compression 
on the pait of the poet* The scenes in the Ramayana, im- 
portant from the point of view of sentiments are made to 
pass dram attcally before the eyes of the public. The day 
of coronation is with dramatic suddenness transformed 
Into a day of exile. The bark-garments that were only 
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btomglit ia as a source of amusemeut are turned' to- 
account as necessaries of forest life wMcti Sita is called 
upon to accept. The news of Ms father’^s death is gra- 
duaiij revealed to Bharata while he was reviewing the- 
statue-house. The mothers are also very skilfully intro- 
duced to him in it. The anniversary scene is appropriate 
and natural to details. In the forest-stay, the exact time 
might not have been observed, the proper articles might 
not have been secured and it gives a natural opportunity 
to introduce the topic of golden-deer. It is essentially 
required for the Shradha ceremony and mystically it is 
presented before Eama. Rama goes to hunt and Sita is 
abducted by Eavana. The immense gap between the 
abduction of Sita and the triumphal return of Rama is 
left to the conception of the audience. The valkalas? 
the statue-house, the anniversary scene, the explanation 
given by Kaikeyi about her line of conduct, the description 
of scenes through the serial car are the new changes effect- 
ed by the poet in the original. There is no perceptible de- 
parture from the original it^ point of charecterization. The 
obedience, imfiinching determination, love for the family- 
prestige of Rama, the fiery temper and brotherly affeotion 
of Laxman, the dutifulness, submission and resignation of 
Sita, the unbounded filial love of Dasharatha, the sacri- 
fice and despondency of Bharata, the loyalty of Sumantra 
are there in the Fratima as well as in the original Rama- 
yana. There is rehabilitation with regard to Kaikeyi 
only who is generally held culpable in the affairs of the 
exile. Bhasa brings in the infallibility ^f the sage’s 
words of the curse on Daearatha^ and relieves Kaikeyi of 
the severe taint. She says that she was only an instru- 
ment and that she had no personal or selfish motive in 
sending off Rama, and she would have even sent Bharata 
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but that he was already away with his uncle, and the word 

years ” slipped through her lips instead of “ days ” and 

the wonder is that she is freed from all the taint by the 

simple Bharata. It is made pathetic yith the presence of 

Kausalya and Sumitra. 

* 


Bharata learns about his father’s death which is re- 
vealed to him gradually in the statue house. His mothers 
meet him there. The fourth act deals with Bharata’s re- 
turn and the coronation of Rama’s sandals. Ravana comes 
as a mendicant and carries away Sita. The anniversary 
rathe father comes in here. An explanation is offered by 
Kaikeyi regarding the woeful eventuality of Rama’s exile. 
Jatayu is killed in the sixth act and Bharata resolves upon 
proceeding to Lanka for Rama’s succour. In the last act 
^ma comes back from Lanka after putting his enemy to 
death. He is crowned in the end. 

“The unrivalled merit of Bhasa lies in the deli- 
neation of the real nature of things in their varied" condi- 
tions by sweet, apt and lucid -words suggestive of lofty 
Ideas. In the Pratima the central sentiment is the 
mingled with the manifesting itself in 

the enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing the 
single thought of carrying out the Dharma-fulfiHing the 
mandates of his father.”^ 

Bhasa’s Characteristics .—He aims at direct 
action and not at characterization, nor in plot-construc- 
tmn. There IS the appropriateness of speech and character. 

Hie characters^never talk miore nor less. Rapidity, force 
vigour are the features of, his-style. His greatness is in 
narrative and dial ogue. He has got a host of characters 

1. T.GanapatiSiiastrL Pratima. ' ' — — 
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in his plays. Each character has his own sphere of infiu- 
^ence wherein it sMoes and does not clash with another. 
The characters live a plain, straight-forward life. They are 
all robust, healthy beings, bent upon to look to the brighter 
aspects of the world. *They are less vigorous and more 
individualistic than those in Yenisamhlr, less roman- 
tic and imaginative than those of Kalidas and of Bana, 
less poetic and sentimental or emotional than those of 
Bhavabhuti, less homely than those of Shri-Harsha, less 
practical than those of Yishakhadatfca and are less 
human and less realistic than those of Shudraka. 


The marvellousness of prose which is the real merit in 
a poet is seen in Bhasa. The language is very simple, 
natural and at the same time touching, alternated with 
figures of speech like simile and metaphor. He is the 
master of dialogues. 

There are inaccuracies in grammar and rhetorics such 
as the metathetic exchange of words, wrong joints and 
compounds, elision of compound-endings. Some verses 
are quite devoid of sentimerffc or poetic strength. The 
sentences are replete with wealth of ideas. The sweetness 
of expression and the ease of language seem to have attain- 
•ed perfection in these dramas. 

(2) Shudraka 

Mrichlikatika, (The Social drama). 


Just on the heels of Charudatta of Bhasa comes up 



characters and situations that one appears to be an en- 
larged and revised edition of the other and that it has led 

Fischel to aScribe the play to Bhasa. The material of 
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feoiii the plays has been scientifically tested and sifted and 
the Gonclnsions arrived at prove that Bhasa intended to 
write more than the four extant acts of Charudatta, that 
Charudatta is not an abridgment for the purpose of 
stage-representation of the lengfcfiier Clay-cart. The 
motives underlying the additions and improvements in the 
Clay-cart are first an eKhibition of the author’s knowledge 
and familiarity with highly technical and out-of-the-way 
shastras, secondly an introduction of the low-life realism, 
thirdly, the addition of a political bye-plot, and lastly an 
appeal to the pit by means of broad and rollicking humour. 
All this also proves the priority of Bhasa to Shudraka^ 

The play is attributed to a regal author, a thing which 
is not of uncommon occurence in Sanskrit literature. The 
Eatnavali and the other sister drama are ascribed to a 
bard of similar dignity. The point whether Shudraka, the 
Monarch, was the patron or the poet is immaterial to the 
chronology of the play. The poet and the patron, whether 
the same or different personalities, must have lived at one 
andthe same time. It is very d^^icult to prove the historicity 
of the king Shudraka, the author, from the references made 
to him in ancient books. They on the other hand point at 
Ms being a mythic figure, and not a historical one. 
The prelude to the play refers to him in terms 
of the remote past tense ( ) and describes 
him as having studied the Yedic lore and also the 
art of enticing an elephant like the king Udayana. 
His sight w^as restored through the favour of god Shiva. 
He had performed an Ashwamedha sacrifice and finally 
consigned himself to fire. He w^as the foremost among 
the fighters and also a vedicist. 

l.Dr. Belwalkar. B.c.v. - 
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There are than authors from Abal^-Fazal back to Bana 
who 'refer to Shudraka. The Aini-Akabari says that 
Shudraka reigned for 91 years. Eajashekhara attributes 
the authorship of Shudraka^-Katba to two joint authors 
Ramillaand Somilla.^ Eshirswami talks of him as a 
friend of Agniand as a Shalivahana. Bana makes him the 
hero of his romance and says of him in his Harshacharita 
that Shudraka with the help of his emissaries deprived 
Chandraketu, the lord of Chakoras and his minister of their 
lives. The Eajtarangini sets him beside the king Yikrama- 
ditya. Shobhavati was his capital and he lived for 
hundred years according to Vetalpanchvishi, The Skanda- 
puraiia puts him as the first of Andhrabhrityas. It says 
in the Eumarikakanda that a great king named Shudraka 
would reign in the year 3290 of Kali (which comes appro- 
ximately to 190 A. D. ) and further on identifies him with 
the founder of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. Col. Wilford 
on the authority of the Matsya-Purana holds that^Hhe 
first Andhra King reigned about 456 years earlier than the 
last l^ulimata who died in 648 A. D. He first deposed his 
master, the last of the Kanva dynasty to whom he was a 
minister and succeeded to the throne, thus founding the 
'Andhra dynasty of Magadha Kings.’* 

Not much reliance can be placed on the evidence of 
chronology recorded in the Puranas, firstly because the 
calculation of chronology is not scientific, secondly be- 
cause very rarely they tally with one another, thirdly in 
this particular case “ it invalidates the popular notion 
that Shudraka preceded Vikram^ditya and'»consequentIy 
lived in 100 B. 0.”^ The chronological data and identifi- 

1, They were predecessors of Kalidasa according to Levi. 

2. Dr. Bhandarkar. 
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cation of Shudraka with BalMta or Sindhxika or Mahakarni 
fo whom ine circumstances in the puranas are attributed 
’ ' "are by no means satisfactory. The theory put forward by 

Col. Wilford does not hold because Pulimata could not 
have died in 648 A.. D. because he was a contemporary of 
' i Ptolemy who wrote his Periplus in 151 B. 0, The chro- 

s nology can be put as under : The Mauryan dynasty was 

extinguished in 185 B. G. and was followed by Sunga 
'j and Kanvas who ruled for 113 years. Shimuka, therefore, 

' the founder of the Andhrabhrity as began his reign in 73 

B. C. ” The earliest date is fixed by Bhasa(whom we 
L have put in 200 B. C.)beeausehis Charudatta has inspired 

I the poet to write his play. The later date is fixed by 

j^valoka of Dhanika who was a literary man at the court 
i of Parmara king, Munja of Malva (974-995). Shudraka 

. has been much drawn on by Vamana (800 A. D. )' 


^ . 


I .i 


The internal evidence in favouf of the antiquity of 
^he play is over- whelming. The obscure words, the ex ten- 
sive use of the Prakrits— -the favourite languages^ Of the 
Xndhras, the absence of the knowledge of the rules of 
poetry and the society depicteS, point to the same conclu*- 
»j.on. The style though not meagre is in general simple 
and unarfcificial and of a day evidently preceding the 
elaborate richness of Sanskrit writing. ” The Prakrits are 
certainly older than those used by Kalidasa in his plays. 
The Sanskrit in the play shows that the play belonged to a 
period when Sanskrit was gradually ceasing to be a 
spoken language of the people, which it did completely 
after the time of Patanjali (140 B. C.) 

C , S' 

There are other points which when put together 
eetablish the antiquity of the play. The custom 

1- 31^ I - 
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<|f self-immolation as presented for the SaTvaswara 
sacrifice, the mention of the promulgators of the 
science of , thieving, the description of the parapher- 
nalia of burglary, the reference to the successful 
rescue of Uday ana b? his trusted and devoted minister, 
the Indramakha festival, Batnashasihi-fast and vow- 
observed by Dhuta—the four modes of ordeals, the law- 
giver Mann, the representation on the stage of sleeping 
and strangling in direct violation of the rules of Bharata, 
the use of the technical terms of gambling together with 
the employment of words the exact signification of which 
Is lost and which have gone out of vogue, the flourishing 
state of Budhism and the attitude of tolerance towards it, 
a Brahman allowed to take aShudra for his wife, all these 
facts, establish cumulatively the antiquity of the play, 
^^Ihe most unquestionable proof, however, of high antiquity 
is the accuracy with which Budha observancas are ad- 
verted to, and the flourishing condition in which the mem- 
bers of that sect are represented to exist. There is not 
only absolute toleration, but a kind of polite recognition, 
the aScetic who renders s«ch essential service to the 
heroine being recommended or nominated as authority of 
all Vibars at Ujjain.^” Another circumstance in favour 
of the antiquity of the drama is derived from a peculiarity 
m the language of one of the chief characters. Samstha- 
naka-Raja'shiother-in-law-affec ts literature with which 
he has so little conversancy that his citations of poetic 
personages and events are as erroneus as frequent. Now 
if is remarkable that ail his citations are from.the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata and that he never alludes to the 
chief actors in the Puranic legend as Bhruva, Daxa, 
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Pralhada. 'there can be no good raason why be should not 
have cited Purana. The author mu&it have been acquainted 
with the Puri-nas as with the epics. We have, therefore^ 
good rea>on tj suspect that the play must have been 
written prior to the composition of life Puranas or at least 
before the stories they contain had acquired by toeir 
aggregation familiar and popular currency.'*^ The 
Puraiia?, esFeoialiy the bulk of them though excepting 
some few, came to be written in the age of Sanskrit 
renaissance during the period of the Gupta dynasty. 


The heroes of the political bye-plot in the play Gopala 
Palaka and Aryaka are mentioned by Bhasa. Palaka 
according to Jain Hari-vamsa (400 B. C.) was enthroned in 
the time of the last Teerthaiikar Maliavira ( 600 B. 0. ) 
The events in the political revolution belong to a period 
shortly after Budha’s death ( §43 B. C. ). “ Shudraka is 



historical because he must be the Abhira prince Shivdatta 
who or whose son Ishwarsena is held by Dr. Flestj^tohave 
overthrown the last of the Andhras and to have founded 
the Chedi era of 24S-9 A. D. <which is supported b> the 
play.”2 There is the word Nanaka used in the play and 
w-hich as Weber tays is derived from the coins of Kanerki 
who reigned about 40 A. D. 

Two dates are thus advanced for Shudraka, viz, 200 
A. D. and 100 B. C of which the latter can be accepted as 
more reliable on the strength of the references about the 
Andhra king, the indentification of the two, the ancient 
Prakrits, and the high antiquity of the society painted. 

The writer is a divotee of Shiva and Gauri and seems 
to be a follower of the Sankhyan philosophy. He men- 


1. Wilson, Theatre. 
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I 'iions tlie Sahya monEtaic, tlie Karmtakalalia and also 
I 'Some mlechlia tribes la sonthern India. He appears, 
I therefore, to be familiar with the south though the style 
which be has used iii*the play is the Panchali style. 

The drama is a Prakarna and, therefore, has for its 
theme the ordinary affairs of this world. The Sutradhara 
gives the purpose of writing the play in a verse.^ The 
nine of the drama appears also in showing the ups and 
i ^ downs, the rise and fall and thus informing the condition 
of the world. It is an exposition of the kup-yantra-ghatika- 
nyaya. 

Just after the customary benediction and reference to 
the play and the author the drama begins. It is very 
curious that just at the outset, the hunger of the Sutra- 
dhara is mentioned. He givts a very horrid description 
of himself through hunger and asks his wife to give him 
somethiiSg to eat. The wife has enjoined herself to a vow 
and is«busy in prepajing a f^st for the Brahmins. The 
dialogue referring to food, f*^ast and Enhmins naturally 
calls for the appearance of the st jck character of the play, 
^ that Brahmin of the greed repute. The beglnnir g is thus 

I very funny for the low audience dealing as it does with 

I the food and the eager proverbial appetite fox it. The 

topic of the eatables is also common with the one in 
the Mudrarakshasa .'where it is intended for Brahmins 
* on the happy occasion of the release of the moon from the 

r eclipse. The word Chandragrahana is used ^with double 

I import and it fails jarringly on the ears of Chanakya and 
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out he comes. H#re in this play the:ra is no sense of sad- 
ness at the beginning to attract and to fix the eyes and 
mind of the audience — ^which is very essential. Tension 
must be there at the beginning whfbh this introduction 
perfectly lacks* * 


The introduction and the subsequent dialogue on 
poyerty speak much on the condition of the people. In 
the whole drama there appears to be the social back- 
ground rendered very terrible on account of the revolution 
—political, social and also economic. The people were 
reduced to poverty. Men of the status of Sutradhara, 
Charudatta appear starving and crying for food* The in- 
troductory scene is very effective in making a good im- 
pression on the minds of the people of the surrounding 
economic evil condition. Sharply enough has this scene 
of poverty been contrasted with the scene that follows int 
which lewdness and looseness of characters and dissolute- 
ness and dissipation of passions run rampant, {f in the 
first part the Sutradlwa appears with his inordinate appe- 
tite and Charudatta appears bewailing the onset of evil 
days, in the second, the Shakara, Vita and Cheta appear 
chasing a harlot. Charudatta is forsaken by his friend 
and flatterers and prefers death to the ill-betied and ilh 
fated iile. The^good sense of the grace of the audience 
must have been very seriously struck by the contrast 
between the altogether different aspects of the society^ — ■ 
poverty and lewd ness. The audience must have been 
pained to fip,d that eve^n in the times of common evil 
there were people who never could see beyond the satisfac- 
tion of the sensual lust of the beastly instinct. 

In addition to this pleasant contrast the two 

widely divergent angles of vision with which the pecpla 
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are looking at the surrounding sooietj, tlie first act alsd 
iSrepares the audience for the political situation that is' fe 
follow. There was something rotten in Denmark ** waaa 
fact of common credence and the rottenness not only ex- 
tended to the domain of politics but even of sooiety- 

The scene of Shakar and his friends proceeds, and iit 
the course of it they make advances of love to thehaterawhP 
spurns them and tries to turn their minds from her 
person to her ornaments/ when there was every danger of 
her being molested. The device of hers suggests the main 
item in the act Those very ornaments are depositeid 
with Charudafcta, which event is told in the sequel and 
which, thereforCj gives a name to the act( Alankarnyasa ). 

Tne simpletonness of Shakara or the straak of brava- 
do serves a great purpose in the advancement of plot 
and for his lapses into it he gets a smart reprimand from 
his friends. Just in a similar frenzy he refers to the inci- 
dent, of romance and the first glances of love between 
Charudatfca and Vasantsena and by the bye the exact 
locality of the residence of Charudatta slips from hiS 
lips which is very consoling to Vasantsena who was wait- 
ing for some expedient to extricate herself from the terrible, 
love-making of Shakara. The whole first act gives alter- 
nating situations in the scenes. Seriousness and light- 
ness, steadfastness and lewdness, hard pathos and rollick- 
ing humour appear by turns and remove the tiresomeness 
of the act. One party is disgusted with the world and its, 
inmates and the other party doeS not believl or bother even 
that there is any such thing as sincerity or lightness. His, 
whole philosophy w^hich he does not know but which is 
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clear from Ms ways consists in that the life has to be 
lived beoanse it has to be lived and for no other exterior^ 
interior or ulterior motive. 


t 



The scanted garment^ is used as ah expedient by the 
poet to make known to the heroine that the heart of 
Charudatta though much afflicted under poverty was 
not averse to the thought of love or to the enjoyments of 
youthful life h The garment soentad with flowers is sent 
to him by his old friand Churnavridha who along with it 
sends blessings. The same garment is given by Charu- 
datta to Vasantsena and asks her to wrap his dear son 
Eohaseaa from the cool pinching breeze, mistaking all the 
while that tha person whom be was asking to do so was 
Eadanika and no one else. 

The introduction of the garment is so very natural 
that we do not feel its importance. There is no fuss, no 
artificiality made about it but all the same it achieves a 
good deal, in unfolding the love between the two. We 
wish some more emphasis were «plaaed on its introduction. 
The bakul-inala in the Malati-Madhao, the union gem in 
Yikramorvashiya or the ring in Shakuntala and Mudra- 
rakshasa are similar incidents — similiar expedients but 
there is a definite attempt — intended emphasis made by the 
poets to bind the minds of the people to them* 

The first act begins with the enchaining of the two 
hearts under the auspices of Kamdeo and ends with the 
depositing of the ornaments. The exchange of glances of 
love between tne two and the consequent enamouring 
wereknownta the lewd circles in the society. It is a 

■ ■ ■, f' ' . 
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wonder how tMs fact is not knnwn to Madanika who puts 
a number of questions to Vasantsena about the discom- 
fifciire of her heart with which the second act opens. Fur- 
ther, a street broil is «bo wn between a gambler and a 
keeper of the gambling house who persues-the former for 
the recovery of the price of the wager. The Samvahakaj 
the shampjoer, the keeper of the house, Mathur the 
dyut ikar and typical speei nens of the scum of the society 
and the pastime which they take delight in, the loss in 
that, the consequent flight of the vanquished, the pursuit by 
the successful, the taking of resort in a temple, the tracing 
of the track of the run-aw ay by means of the fLot-prhits 
or the drops of blood falling from bis nose are all natural- 
ly describe!. That Samvahaka who learnt the art of 
shampooing only for art’s sake turns it to account as a 
means of livelihood, and pins the gang of gamblers by a 
stroke of misfortune, then loses and runs. By the bye, he 
makes references to tie highly charitable nature of 
Cnarudatta which secures for him a welcome shelter in 
the lodgings of Vasantsena. ^he is much enamoured of 
the charms of Cnarudatta since their first meeting in the 
garden of the god of love and she lavishes her test 
gifts on whosoever happens to make the slightest refer- 
ence to the manifold aspects of his magnaninity. 

The last incident of the act creates some more 
consternation, the elephant of Vasantsena having got loose 
and runninganaock through the streets of Ufiaiii. Karna- 
punka displays great valour ip bringiogi the wild 
elephant under control and releising from off his teeth 
the poor mendicant, the Budhistic votary. This incident is. 
similar to the^ elephant —incident in the MaktiMadhao in 
which Makarand sho e's h^msdlf off so very valliantiy ; or 
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Mmilarto tile monkey — incident in Ratnavali in which that 
odiously monstrous animal plays a havoc in the royal 
iionseliold. Such incidents are always introduced in playt. 
with a view to unfolding some cfiivalrous qualities of 
of the principal characters, of giving a touch of romance, 
to the incident. But in this elephant — incident Shudraka.‘ 
has not introduced Charudatta. The reason of non-appear- 
ance of him is obvious in as much as the poet rivets his 
attention on the merits of charity and, therefore, makes, 
ail the incidents converge on it. It was not his intention 
to display his manly virtues. The scented garment, the 
main expedient of solace and union; has been brought in 
as a gift to Karnapuraka — the menial of Yasantsena. The 
poet employs subsidiary, humorous incidents but he takes 
care to see that the audience are not completely lost in 
them, and keeps on reminding them of the priooipal 
thr eads of the incident by making casual, passing reference 
here and there. ^ 

In this act, Darduraika is really a 
bullying the poor people, patronising falsely, intervening 
into broils and making them worse or creating new ones 
whBife there are none. It is but natural that he should 
have the clue in the political revolution^ 


The scene of the singing party of Rebhila, besides 
sho wiag the gaity of nature of Charudatta even in poverty, 
prepares the ground for another scene by indicating the late 
hour at which Charudatta was retarniog, thedevotioii v^rith 
which hisafoeadants were awaiting his arrival. Sharvilaka' 
breaks the house in the following seane. The thief seems 
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too unpractised and impractical in his new profession to 
Which he was driven by the extravagance of his habits, 
in support of his devilish design the devotee of Eartikeya 
cjuotes from sacred literatare. Satan does always quote 
from the Bible. He takes measurements of the tiles and 
bricks, the sandhi and it^ four divisions, puts water in 
the cracking hinges, sounds the hollowness of the under- 
ground by casting bija and thus treats his subject of 
thieving on scientific lines. 

The fourth act presents incidents that are commonly 
found in other dramas, g. the portrait of the lover, the, 
call from her mother, the break in the lovely talk* The act 
also develops the sub“plot of Madanika and Sharvilaka 
and hints the political situation. It gives a long poetic des- 
cripLiori of fcae eight-storied mansion of the herlot-prin- 
cess, of the furoiture — the painting, tamed birds and beasts, 
and instruments. The piece is a specimen of the grand 
prose offong and balanced periods and er-emplifie 5 the poet’s 
power*of realism even in style. The description again 
speaks much of the powers of observation of Vidusliaka 
who is oonventionaily a non-observant or a rais* observant 
character in as much as he fails not to see the omni- 
potence of the articles of his gluttony in everything. 

The fifth act is tanned as Diirdina — a rainy day and. 
shows the density of the feeling of love inspite of the im- 
pediments of stormy and dreadful weather. The youthful 
passion is just like a colt galloping unreined and unre- 
strained by the trammells of dacent*y or conveHtions—noisy 
threats of lightening and clouds — and runs its course with. 
Complete defiance. The act is , the in which the - 

action attafiisto the highest pitch. There is a sharp con- 
Irast between the temp^tuousness of the two elements. 
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The lyrical elemeat is to be understood lin tbe light of 
this wide gulf that separates the ftwo storms* The scene 
proeeeds tardily in the beginning and fast at the end so 
much so that Vasantsena throws herself in the arms of 
Charudatta the moment that she learns about the union of 
lightening and its lover. 

The next act is the VimarshaSandhi and presents 
the policy of obstruct ion thatched by Shakara in which fate 
helps him more than his brains. The comedy of errors 
that is created by the exchange of carts ( pravahana- 
viparyaya ) charmingly gives quite an unexpected, turn to 
the incident which ot'iervvise would have remained all 
acoomplished. The incident though inconceivable and im- 
possible in some minor details has got a natural appear- 
ance about it as a whole. The element of chance has often 
suchapowerful and inexplicable influencein the occurence 
of orJinary incidents that it baffles our expectations and 
: snatches the cup from our lip^. The prize is snatched 
away from those who deserve and placed in the hands of 
the undeserving, Yasintsen% gets into a wrong cart 
while the renegade and runaway Aryaka rets iuto hers. 
Thus Charudatta loses Vasantsena and Shakara secures 
her by a happy stroke of fortune. 

It is clear that there must have been a great plot 
against the king Palaka—a plot in which not only his 
servants, loyal and faithful, but such sedate citizens as 
Charuditta saw nothing unceremonious to join and sym- 
piithfse with gie culprits.^ The same incidents continue 
in the next act. 

The appearance of the Budhistio mendicant in the 
next act is not required either by the necessities of the 
plot or of character. Maybe this fOrder of Budha bhiksus 
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was looked down upon tlie common people ; any stick 
was good to strike them with. A bhikshu was taken toba 
a common stock of laughter and nis maltreatment was 
much enjoyed by thej)eaple. 

The element of chance works again in favour of 
Shakara in the eighth act. He proceeds unaidedly and 
unguardedly. He is proof against all entreaties and devices 
of Vita who wants to put him off guard and off scer.t to 
protect Va?antsena. The threat of perennial enmity was 
given to Charudatta and has been cruelly executed. The 
greatly horrid task of putting Vasantsena to death was 
no sooner conceived than dispatched. 

The sequel turns against him very rapidly. The 
reaction is both horrid and huge. 

CHA.RAOTERIZATIOy:— The attempt of Shndraka in 
bringing into being nearly thirty characters is at once 
novel and striking. He has taken a leaf out of the society 
and has focussed the historical, religious and economical 
aspects, to illustrate the main one. His is eminently 
a social drama and thus it is a mirror to and of the 
society in which the poet lived and died. The characters 
i in the play are all prototypes of human beings of 

I ordinary calibre, maintaining the same level, although 

always busy in their own narrow activities. Their rigion 
and vision are both limited. Very scarcely does there 
appear a towering personality. The world is always full 
of mediocrities and nonentities. Among all the galaxy 
* of thirty characters, it is Charudatta and Vas^tsena only 
who elbow their companions in the world and rise above 
them by their sublimity, nobility and sacrifice. But 
live they must amongst the pigmies of their race who 
see nothing 'beyond their own selfish interests. The 
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l^hole machinery of the play is set to work automatically^ 
^very one being given a function to discharge. There 
Is neither sloth as to procedure nor dense a headednes® 
as to the conception of means. They all exhibit wonder^ 
ful dynamic tendency. Sharvilaka bfeaks open the house, 
steals the gold vessel but amends are made the moment 
that the breach is effected. Aryaka escapes from the con- 
fines and there is a conveyance kept in reserve for him« 
Shakara the swindler with whom we expect some em- 
barrass :nent or mental aberration rises to the occasion^ 
throttles Vasantasena, covers her with leaves and runs 
to the court* There is no time lost. Even minor characters 
as Sthavaraka and Cheta, though they are fettered, never 
afford tp lose any time in bringing into light the atro- 
cious deed done in the dark by their master. It is this 
dynamic activity on the part of the characters that adds 
to the rapid growth of the plot-organization. 

There are some lapses into impropriety. Sharvilaka 
is typically a sentimental youth, very much interior to 
Oharudatta in the qualities ef both heart and head but 
he is made to utter the epilogue which legitimately 
must come from authoritative lips. Ordinarily we wish 
Aryaka to appear and pronounce the Bharatavakya. 

I Oharudatta laments on the evil course that his for- 

! tune takes. He is so much disgusted with the ways of 

the world and with the sudden change, that he prefers, 

; death to the wretched life. Though he is maltreated by. 

i! tbs cruel hand of fate still his strong belief in gods is not 

shaken and though he Is constantly advised to refraii| 
from worshipping the matris on the ground that the 
’^i^orship not only is not fructifying but positively harm- 
ful stilly he sticks on to it. Even in his povurty-strickeii- 
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^jircumstances be does not relinquish Ms youthM and 
qostly habits for wMcb be is complimented by Vasant- 
sena. It is bis virtues more than bis affluence that has 
inspired a bigb regard for him in the mind of those who 
bad clung to him in thick and thin, Even in Ms poverty his 
charitable nature does not cease to operate. He is pleased 
with the fine display of valour shown byXarnapuraka and 
makes him a gift of his garment. His fondness for singing 
parties and appreciation of the display of fine arts speakg 
much on the gay nature of the man. The intensity v/itb 
which he loves the hatera and the disparagement of 
himself on account of poverty and the consequent despair 
of securing her are evident from the beginning but how- 
soever dense the affection may be^ it had for its object one 
who had kept a price on her person and whose lovely en- 
aniourment or enticement was conventionally bound to 
be a sham one. In the middle of the play, even after 
admitting all the intensity and the genuineness of the 
seatimen1;,on both the sides we like to question whether 
it is a good aspect of the society to hold forth before it 
an instance of a Brahmin yo^th monetarily brokeUi in 
the arms of a city-harlot What a spectacle must it have 
been ! Another weak point in the character of Charudatta 
is the succour which he gives to the renegade Ary aka 
against Ms king. To give shelter to one whose extinction 
is threatened is obligatory but loyalty to the king is 
■equally obligatory on a true citizen. The generosity or 
liberality of nature with which he lavishes gifts on the 
spur of the moment, the garment, the ring, the uttarlyaka 
etc. is another weak point in Charudatta. R was this 
lavishing nature of Charudatta that bad brought on Mm 
t)ae impoverishment, ilt of course raises him in the estima- 
tion pf Vasantsena. ‘ He gets blushed when a question aa 
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to Ms connection with the liatera is put to Mm. It is a 
weak defence tkat he has offered— the inconsideTafer.e^B 
being attributed to you'h. Are the raeh follies of youth 
exempted from tainting the character? His impressive- 
ness, his freedom from sin, his att.active personal charms 
are quite apparent. 

Vasantsena; The heroine appears under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately she does not belong to the 
high category of family-women born and bred up on a 
high pedestal which the commonalty much less the lewd 
and the dissolute cannot dare to wink at. Completely im- 
mune are the high-born girls from the poisonous looks of 
the people. Sbakuntala is brought up in the innocent com- 
pany of deers and hares, Sita and Malati are chastity and 
devine love incarnate. No poisonous taint of earthly 
love affects them. Amongst all the bright specimens of 
the haroine-world, scarcely is there any one who though 
endowed with all the virtues and qualities of tlip higher 
species, has to labour under tremendous social odds. 
Virtue has its own value burshines the more under ad- 
verse circumstances. Vasantsena is by no means inferior 
to her worthy compeers in point of beauty, eagerness and 
steadfastness of love though she is not equally fortunate, 
in being free from the baneful influences in the society 
that corrode the bashful modesty of the virgins. Vasant- 
sena puts up with all this by her fixedness or resoluteness 
of sentiment and resignation of will. 

Shudraka departs from the convention in the creation 
of his heroine and puts in a hatera in place of a coy 
maiden. - The love— its beginning and development— is one 
stereotyped affair in almost all dramas. It is conducted 
between a maiden and a chivalrous knight. *The maiden 
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has to restrain the course of her love from being venti- 
lated. It is al ways on the point of bursting out the dams 
of convention and decaney. In the presence of elderly 
relations* in the presence of the rightful spouse of the 
hero, she has to gag her mouth and sentiment. The result 
of such forced gagging is apparent. The strong passion 
checked inwardly, troubles the concious, un-eoiisclous» 
and sub-concious rigions of her life, takes aw’-ay the sap 
and salt of life. Vasantsena is not put under that handi- 
cap. Her social status gave her immunity from public 
censure. She could open her heart to her friends and 
elders without violating any laws of social deceney or 
ettiquette. The occupation that she followed is appro- 
priately described by V'ita comparing her once to a 
creeper on the way and and to a well at other time fit to 
be bathed by all alike and to a boat at a third time. She 
is very sensible to the delicacy of love. When she sees 
Madaoika seoretely talking with Sharvilaka, she does not 
wish to intervene and break the dialogue of love. 
Rightly has she censured the attitude of Shakra, the god 
of rain, for throwing obstacles in her way, he being no 
less an ardent lover in the case of Ahalya. The Cheta 
and the Vita sympathise with her when she finds her- 
self encompassed and entrapped owing to an unforeseen 
accident— the exchange of conveyance. People in general 
have a great regard for her inspite of her low profession. 
Vita is sorry when she is done to death by the viliiainous 
Shakara. She is a and a She hse 

a mother of great fortitude because she bears fvith the least 
complacence the tragedy of her daughter’s life and instead 
of avenging it on Oharudatta as any waman* would have 
done tries to save him. Both Gharudatfe and Vasantsena 
emineniSy quis^wit^ warm-hearted. Botfccan 
8 
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face misfortune with resolution and with a fine capacity 
for grasping the sympathetic features of the situati on. Each 
has the delicacy of feeling, tenderness, the generosity, the 
tact, the loyal fcy and the resonroefuli^ess which make them 
irresistably loveable. Vasantsena has a loyal lover to 
make love to, and knows all the time that he is in love 
with her. She can lavish unexpected fascinations on him 
as she could not have done in her true charactar. She 
has nothing to fear and no one but herself to consider. 
She loves him with self-denying devotion, has to reject 
the affections of a rival on his behalf, though she knows 
that the attempt of rejection is ruinous to the interests of 
both, monetarily, socially and personally. Even under 
the trying conditions, the generosity of both never fails. 
The attempt is made by both loyally, frankly and 
fearlessly. 

The Shakara is an ideal butt. He is perhaps the most 
foolish person ever presented on tbe stage. Though he is 
incapable of grasping witticis^m, he is anxious to pass as 
a man of parts by quoting from ancient authorities which 
are evidently mythological absurdities. A perfect and 
entire coward he is fain to believe himself a perfect fire-eater. 
An obvious lout, he swallows compliments on Ms personal 
appearance without the dimmest suspicion. He is a 
source of endless enjoyment and profit to audience and 
his fellow-characters who are always gullying him into 
an uneasy conviction that he may yet compass a 
marriageabljp interview ^ with Vasantsena. He considers 
himself a knight of good repute, a man of birth, bred up 
at the court, a relative to the ruling prince. Singularly 
insolent is he to the high in the society. He gives way at 
every point to sensual habit-glutton, liar, licentious, pro- 
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‘■fligate and for means to indulge intlie coarse pleasures, a 
<5heat, a robber. He is gross of body, diseased by vice. 
Underneath any disapproval of him lies onr enjoyment 
of his pleasantry, his^ good but Gimel humour, Ms wily 
nature, his gay way of taking life, his agility and cheer- 
fulness of mind, bis wild exaggerations of lying, the 
intense enjoyment he feels in his own wit, his collosal 
ignorance of legendary mythology his power of twisting 
■out of difficulties, his profound understanding of himself, 
his appreciation of all the faults of his character. When 
the laugh is over, deserved credit is given to him for 
the pleasures enjoyed. He has the courage of situation. 
Most men would be ashamed of his condition. He 
maltreats every one in every direction. The prince, and 
the magistrate do not escape. His brain is quicker than a 
fencer’s sword and with the quickness there is a brilliancy 
which charms with its surpassing turns of fancy, and even 
of thougl^t. His soliloquies are important* He comments 
on himself and on the world, full of self-knowledge and 
^elf-exduse, exaggerating into excellences his vices for 
his private amusement, discussing with himself how 
much honour is worth chuckling over his cheating of 
Charudatta. There is malice in him, cowardice in 
Mm, envy in him, hatred, injuriousness, rudeness, 
^nd unkindness. He does not know how to make 
love to a girl. His advances set a terror in the heart of 
Vasantsena. He is talking of beating and thrashing 
though he is quite incapable of doing either. He is 
intended to be the villain andtheugh there is a metbod 
in his buffoonery and villainy still he is not made des- 
picable and detestable a villain as it is all clothed under a 
garb of jest;, ^quaint manners, his absurd mythology, his 
rough and deliberate m^interpretations of persons and 
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words, and Ms ultra-feminine timidity. Tfhe‘ same mother 
, fate of whom he is- a favourite child in the early part of the 
play turns her relentless hand on him by exposing all 
his malicious deeds. Rightly does fee Vita blame him for 
•his nasty and spoiling tendency,^ ^ There is in him absence 
of love as well as absence of conoience. Combined 
with this is sensuatity — the common appetite of the brute 
intensified by the memory, the inlelligence and the ex- 
perience of man. Again the sister of sensuatity is cruelty'- 
the lust of the one induces the lust of the other. Both Charu- 
datfca and Vasantsena do not fee! a natural repulsion ik> 
Mm. There is no trace of even unconscious antagonism 
to him. 

MIKOR Characters : — Sharvilaka has a very low 
opinion of his brahminhood. He improvisas his sacred 
thread as a piece of string to tie Ms finger with when 
bitten. He is a sentimental and emotional youth. He is 
the hero of the sub-plot which runs parallel te the main 
one. He is bold and adventurous to a fault. He is con- 
damned by Madanika, Ms heroine. Madairika in her 
steadiness and shrewdness serves a good counterfoil to the 
unsteady, everchanging, extremely emotional tempera- 
ment of Sharvilaka. 

Eohasena is the son of Charudatta for whom he has a 
warm corner in his heart. He doss not allow even a cool 
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wind to blow over Mm : His appearance before Ms father 
who w as on Ms way to the gallows produces a very pathetic 
effect in the situation. Gheta, Yita are very shrewd 
characters. Vita is learned and has the sense of propriety. 

Mathura, the mastex'-gambler iis a hardened sinner 
without bowels of compassion. ” Faithfulness, mquisi- 
Mveness, resoiircafuliiess are shownhy the maids. There 
is sacrifice ill Dhuta who is ready to consign herself to fire. 
The Yridha comes out of trial with fortitude. The chanda- 
^ lap have got the philosophy of grave-diggers. The servants 

are blunt. They fall out on the smallest pretext. 

The style is panohali and hence is soft and sweet. It 
is both realistic and naturalislic. The patbetic descriptioii 
of poverty, the sublime and realistic description of rain, 
the execution scene, the appearance of Kohaseiaa there, 
are very highly sentimental. The wealth of incidents; and 
the happy coincidence in their presentation are seen in 
a number of scenes, for instance, Yasantsena entering in 
Cliarudatta’s house, Radanifca being mistaken for Yasant- 
se na, the comedy of errors through the exchange of carts, the 
appearance of Veeraka, the city guard in the trial of Cliaru- 
datta, the broil between Shakara and Maitreya and the 
I disclosure of the ornaments. 





CHAPTER IV 

Kalidls o 

*‘Woiildst tlioii tlisyo-Jiig year’s blossoms and fruits of its decline^ 
And all by wbicb the soul is charmed, enraptnredt feasted, fed; 
Wouldest thou then the earth and heaven itself in one sole name 

combine - 

I name thee, 0 Shakuntala, and all at once is said ” 

Thus breaks out Goetlie, a poeij and a dramatist of 
great renown in Europe, This eulogistic strain contains 
the condensed consensus of opinion of the critics of both 
East and West. It is Ealidas and the Vedic-seers that 
have established both the antiquity and the sublimity of 
the Sanskrit literature in the eyes of the world. It is a 
pity that the date and the life of this illustrious alumnus^ 
a great votary of creative genius should ha've been 
shrouded in the womb of mystery and should consequent- 
ly have given rise to a numberless traditions. Ohe tradi- 
tion makes him ignorant in y^outh and ascribes the ferti- 
lity of his genius to the favour of the goddess Eali, 
Another makes him a contemporary of Bhoja (1106 A. D.) 
ofDhara. A third one puts him amongst the nine jewels 
at the court of Vikramaditya ( 57 B. C. ). A fourth one 
makes him a resident of Eashmir, One more says that he 
died in Ceylon by the hand of a courtizan and that it was 
discovered by his friend Eumardasa ( identified with the 
king of that name who lived in the early part of 600 A. D.) 
The traditions instead of giving any truth only multiply 
the personality of the ifoet. This is why Rajashekhara 
mentions three Ealidasas, The grain of truth that these 
traditions contain is more an sesthetic one than a histori- 
cal one. 
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The question about Ms date is yet a moot one. 
Kalidas could not have lived earlier than Agni- 
mitra, the hero of one of his plays, belonging to the 
Sunga dynasty of {150 B* G. ) and later than Bana 
(620 A. D. ) the* court-poet of Harshavardhana 
(607-645 A. D. ) or the Aihole inscription of Eavikirti 
(634A. D. ), His data is thus circumscribed by these 
two dates. Tradition places him in 100 B. C. as a 
contemporary of Vikramaditya who started an era after 
him in 57 B. C. But this Vikram era is mentioned in no 
ancient inscription though the preceding Mouryan era is 
referred to in a number of writings about Chandragupta 
and Asoka. The first inscription that mentions this era 
belongs to Ohanda-Mahasena of the Ohahaman family and 
it is dated at 841 A D. The discontinuance of the Vikram 
era for a long period of 800 years raises a doubt as to 
Vikrama himself and consequently of his contemporaries 
Kalidas and the nine jewels at his court. The nine jewels^ 
were aU great men in their own sphere and when separat- 
ed by^a wide gulf of time might have been strung to- 
gether by a later admirer ortheirs and made contempora- 
ries of the famous patron of learning. The GathaSapta- 
shati^ that refers to Vikramaditya is of uncertain date and 
the Maharasbtri in the plays of Kalidasa is posterior to 
GathaSattasai The prakritized form Uraiyur of Sanskrit 
IJragapur^ with the loss of two intervooatio ga and pa^ is 
not a reliable philological transformation. It is moreover 
located on the south bank of the Kaveri by the Gadwal 
plate of 700 A. D. liie close of the Sangham age must 
date before 600 A. D. The refefence to U^iyur cannot 
take Kalidas before Christ. The Bhita Medallion^ of 


1. Arya 64 •2. Eaglm VI 50. 3. Cambridge History of Indi^ YoL I 
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Sunga psiiod repiesents a charioteer with a hermit stop- 
ping him from hunting and in the back-ground a 
girl watering a tree in front of a hut. Bui no importance 
need be attached to this evidence^ as the scene might 
possibly have been borrowed from the*^Mahabharata. 

There is an attempt to prove Kalidasa’s priority to 
Ashwaghosa by the allusions to Sarvadamanain Sakuntala I 
audio the insanity Of Pururavas that are discovered in 
some verses in Soundarananda of Ashwaghosa of 100 A. D. | 
This is further supported by verbal and conceptual resem- ^ 
blanees between Raghuvamsa and Budhacharita. About 
the allusions, one might as well ask vv^hy the allusions 
should not be taken to refer to the same stories in the 
Mahabharata. The discovery of the plays of Ashwaghosha 
in the Liiders Turfan mss. has conclusively established 
the antiquity of the Prakrits and thereby the priority ;0f 
Ashwaghosa. The percentage of short-meferes in Ashwa- 
ghosha is another evidence in favour of his nriority, 

The evidence-astronomical and astrlogical fliat we 
find in the works of Kalidas wg-the eclipses, the equaliza- 
tion of the mid-day, the zodiac sign Lion, the words Ucca, 
Jamitra — sets him difinately not prior to 350 A. D. 


We have thus seen that Kalidas cannot be taken to 
100 B. C. or 100 A. D. There is no evidence to take him 
in the next two centuries even because there is no para- 
mount sovereign with whom we can associate the high- 
patronage to learning, the era, and the reign at Ujiain. 
The word Vikramaditya is not, therefore, a proper noun but 
a title and there is evidence to show thsit this title was 
assumed by s<^e il lustrious kings of the Gupta dynasty. 
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gu^ta II who was the Lord of ‘Ujjain and whose coins 
found in Kathiawar show the title and the date 4 13 A. D.' 

This title is also assumed by Skandagupta (4^0 A* D.) 
as is maintained by Pathak.^ j The patronage tliatiKalidas 
enjoyed under the Guptas is compensated by him by 
writing a panegyric poem on the Guptas, allegorical ailu-* 
siors to whom lie hidden under theheroasof Eaghuvamsa* 
Bama and Pururavas both represent ScandaGupta*^ 
Baghu in his world-conquestf conquers the Hunas who 
had settled on the bank of the river Vanksu — the Oxus. 
(Indus; V. L. ) The date of the first establishment of 
the Huna empire on the Oxus is 450 A. D. and they were 
defeated by Skandgupta in 455 A. D.^It is maintained that 
Kalidas was an elderly contemporary of Skandgupta. 
The reference to Hunas in M. Bharat is inexplicable in 
this theory. 

Dr, Hoernle'" holds that Vikramaditya is no 'other 
than X^sodharman of Ujjain “ who about the year 528 
accomplished the delivery of their country from oppres- 
.slon By inflicting a dicisive* defeat on Mihirkula, aSaka 
king who was taken prisoner’^ and who is eulogised in 
the Mandosor inscription of 532 A. D. M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri relies on the historical data furnxsherl by Eaghu. 
VI and supports Dr. Hoernle. Prof. Bhandarkar^ takes 
some stanzas in Eaghu. VI rotating to the King of Anupa 
■called Pratipa who belonged to the .Kartaviry a lineage 
and had his capital at Mahishmati. This is, he says, a 
clear reference to the Kalohuri dynasty. ^‘Kalidas flourish- 
ed about the middle or in the s^ond or th^rd quarter of 


1. Dr. Bhaiidarkar for B. O. S. S; V. A. Smith. 2. In<i. Ant. 1911. 
3. ■•H. B*Bhide, F. 0. C. 4, J. E. A. S. 1909 . ■ 5. I. ant. 1911. 
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the sixth century”. This date synchronises with the* 
dates of Varahamihira and A^marsinha (600 A. D.) who are- 
made contemporaries of Kalidasby the Jyotirvidabharana. 
This work on astronomy has been ascribed to Kalidas and 
has been proYed to have been wrttten after the year 
523 A. D., under the patronag'e of one Vikramaditya. The 
work has been based on the theory of Varahamihira, and 
therefore cannot be given the ancient date ( B. G. 33 ) 
which it claims. This work refers to Vikramaditya^ 
in some dozen places and this Vikramaditya is the 
same persenality who ruled in Malwa sixty years 
prior to the visit of HuoenTsang (629-45 ), who placed 
his friend Matrigupta on the throne of Kashmir,' who 
was also styled as Shiladitya, by HuoenTsang, who put 
the Sakas to flight and killed them in the rigion of 
Kariir^ the date of which has been proved to be 544 A. D. 
by Dr. Fleet^ . 

“ Kalidas thus lived in the middle of the sixth 
century'’. 

Analysis of the works of Kalidas reveals the fact that 
they fall clearly in three periods. Some of the works are 
purely descriptive — objective forms of poetry e. g. the 
Ritusamhara. The objective element of -poetry came in 
course of time to be merged in the subjective element and 
gave us quite finished products of the mixture of the twa 
typified by the epics. The dramas deal with only the sub- 
jective type. The lyric of the highest form appears in 
the Meghaduta. The works record evidence for three dis- 
tinct periods ig the development of the poetic genius of 
the poet, (1) The formative period when the poet was 
assessing his powers, (2) the transitional period, (3) The 

1. Baj. Tar. 3-.125. 2. Alberuai's India. 3. Corpus Ind. P. 55. 
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period of perfection. Of the three dramas the MaMka 
and Vikrama U. fall within tha second transitional period' 
while the Shakuntala — the perfect production is the fruit' 
of the last period. It is but natural that the young novice^ 
should have tried hfs hand first at the obiective type of" 
poetry and then gathered strength to write lucid exposi- 
tion on the complexities of the human heart. The senti- 
ments and their expression must have come last of all in 
the period of mature perfection. First the historical 
comedy followed by the mythological comedy and crown-- 
ed by the sentimental comedy- this is the gradual process 
of the development of poet’s genius. 

A close examination of the poet’s feeling of diffidence 
with which he introduces Malvika A,”^ and its gradual 
transformation to the feeling of confidence with which he- 
iutroduces his Shakuntala^ shows that the three plays be- 
. long to three different stages in the development of his 
drami^io genius. This is corroborated by the discription 
of sentiment. Tha abnormal sensuality in the love in 
the Malvika A. is consideifebly reduced in Vikramorvashi 
and is very rarely found in Shakuntala. Malvika is pure 
but is brought up in the royal atmosphere and therefore 
can be expected to be familiar with the working of love. 
Urvashi is labouring under a curse which must have rob- 
bed her of the sensitiveness to that sentiment. Shakun- 
tala is purer and simpler still. The course of love again 
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is impeded in both by tlie bard rocks of jealou sy of Iravati 
and A.-asliinari while it xiins smoothly and nnimpededly 
in Shakuntala. The finish and i the polish of language 
and etiquette, the texture of plot, the unfolding of charac- 
ters leaTe no doubt as regards the fact fhat the skill shown i 

in Shaku ntala must have been aequired by the poet hy the 
initial attempts in the dramatics in Malvika A, first and 
Vikram U, second. The authenticity of one penmanship 
of the three plays is clear from the phonetic and conceptual 
resemblances and the PrastaYanas bear out unmistakably 
the fact that the renowned penman was Kalidas. 

“ His writings show indeed a keen appreciation of 
high ideal and lofty thought but the appreciation is 
aesthetic in its nature ; he elaborates and seeks to bripg 
out the effectiveness of these on the -imaginative sense of 
the noble and grandiose, applying to the things of the 
mind and soul the same sensuous standard as to the 
things of sense themselves. He is the great, the supreme 
poet, poet of senses^ of aesthetic beauty, of sensuous emo- 
tion. He is, besides, a consummate artist, profound in<con- 
ception, suave in execution, a master of sound and lan- 
guage who has moulded for himself out of the infinite .pos- 
sibilities of the Sanskrit tongue; a verse and diction i 

which are absolutely the grandest, most puissant and 
most full-voiced of any human speech, a language of 
gods.”^ 

Malavikagnimitra, 

The subject of the three plays of Ealidas is taken 
from the heroi^ mythology and a royal demigod and 
nymph, of more than human mould are the hero and the 
heroine/’^ In Malavikaginimitra the plot is so simple 

1 The age of Ealidas — ^Arbindo Gliosb. 2 Wilson Theatre. 
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that it could be detailed in a very short time. Considered 
as a drama the play has scarcely any plot but it is none 
the' worse for that. Elaborate' plots arenicstiy wearisome' 
in a serious comedy and entangle their action which ought 
to be simple and encroach on the characterization which 
ought to be subtle^ comples and manifold. The skill in 
the present play lies not so much in the invention of the 
plot which was famous in the history of the Siingas but 
lies in the manner in which the things are put together 
and also in the successful caricatures of the two rival 
queens Dharini and Iravati. There is the interlacing of 
three threads— one the major one of Agnimitra and his 
royal household and the minor ones of Virsena of Anta- 
paladurga on the Narbada and the third referring to 
Vidarbh a and the capturing of Madhaosena. The theme 
is historical and has a good deal of romance in it in which 
respect it can be favourably compared with the romance 
’in the Udayana-saga. The romance consists in 

the introduction of Malavika to the favours of 
the king, her gradual elevation to the status of a queen 
and the disclosure of her descent. It is Sarasaka in the last 
act who comes with the box of daxina and says incidently 
that the queen is engaged in reading a letter from her 
brother Virasena, the commander of Agnimitra, sent on 
the mission of bringing down to him the haughty prince 
of Vidarbha. He is successful in his mission and along 
with the customary presents, he sends the two accomplish- 
ed girls to wait upon the king. This is how Malavika is- 
introduced to the harem of Agnimitra. ^What appears 
inconsistent and inexplicable to the scrutinizing eye of 
Iravati has thus been solved. Malavika is not an ordinary 
waiting i^aid but a princess' of as high and noble a line- 
age as her own. ^ 
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There is first tlie scene of prashnikatva— axaminiationj 
%\it none is so much eager and interested in deciding 
whether Ganadasa or Haradasa is superior, as in bringing 
Malavika on the stage and displaying before the king all 
her personal charms. The queen puts all possible hind- 
jances in the way and finally quits the theatre in anger. 
The second occasion of Malvika’s introduction is another 
fine piece of poet’s invention. The queen suffers a fall 
from a swing and Malavika is sent to kick the Asoka and 
get flowers, Agnimitra who lies hidden offers himself to 
be kicked instead of Asoka but is discovered by the queen 
who gives a reprimandh The fun reaches climax when 
¥idushaka advises the king to trust to his heels* 


The fourth act is another instance of the masterpiece 
of the poet’s inventive faculty. M^avika is put in a lock- 
up by the two queens but the serpenWing on the finger of 
the queen is secured very cleverly by creating a* sham 
commotion by the snake-bite of Vidushaka. The ring — 
Kagmudra is given to the jailor and the prisoner is at 
.large. The same act gives a picture-scene which achieves 
much in point of dramatic economy. The vascillating 
temperament of the king in point of love is brought home 
to Malavika who is sorry for the step she had taken.^ The 
.final fruition is put off by the sudden entrance of Iravati, 
The last act unfolds the story of Malavika’s birth and she 
is given ready admittance in the royal harem by the 
queens. 
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Agrnimitra is a prince of Snoga dynasty. ‘‘ He is a 
love-sick kero but the reports of the battles and victories 
xeminds ns of his kingly functions and high importance. 
The curt reply from the Vaidarbha rouses his ire and heat 
once proceeds to arrest Madhaosena with whom he wants 
to have a matrimonial alliance. That he is a hero of the 
Shatha type^ is clear from the plot which he thatches in 
consultation with Vidushaka and Pandita Eausiki for 
bringing together the rival ;preceptors over the point of 
superiority of the knowledge of dramatics. The underly- 
ing motive in sounded by the qeeen though very shrewd- 
ly he keeps himself away and leaves the decision to the 
Pandita. The bounding nature of his love is manifest 
from his eagerness to have a glimpse of Malavika^ for 
which he gets a retort from his friend.^ 

His love has for its object a dancing girl— a maid 
servant of the queen. It, therefore, shows a lower taste 
and goes against the chivalrous spirit of the king. The 
stead-fastness of love is doubted by even Malavika in the 
picture scene. He is a man unsteady in love, wavering 
in confidence, with no initiative, afraid of the wrath of 
Iravati and relying upon the sublime and resigning tem- 
perament of Dharini. 

The Vidushaka in this play is more a friend and con- 
fidant than a Jester of the king. He along with Jayasena 
is connected with every affair of the king’s love which he 
manages very skilfully. He tries to snatch the bracelet 
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from off tile king's wrist to be given to Malavika for her 
skill and thus kills two birds vnth one stone. Even in 
bis ravings lie does not lose the sense of propriety. He 
creates a shatn bustle over bis [Siiakc^bita and secures the 
ring for the release of Malavika from the jail for the ready 
and timely help that he gives to Ms friend to extricate 
him from ugly situations, he gets severe reprimands from 
the qneen*^ He proceeds with the love-affairs more seri- 
ously than Ms friend and contributes very little to the 
comic side of the drama 

The most effective characterization in this play 
appears not in male characters but in female ones and 
that too in the two queens. MMavika is a princess of the 
royal blood of Yidarbba blit is introduced as a waiting 
maid. The king is impressed with her beauty when he 
sees her painted among the attendants of the queen. It is 
her beauty that rouses the jealousy of the queens who 
keep her away from the king's gaze? Her talentSie^oke a 
compliment from her preceptor.^ With boldness she 
appears in the open assembly^and gives expression 1;o her 
love for the king.^ She constantly importunes her heart 
to desist from the course of love as the object is too high 
to be reached.^ She doubts the density and the sincerity 
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of the king’s feeling. She is afraid of the queens. She 
secures help from her friend Bakulavalika and her matron 
Eaushiki. 

AryaKanshiki rqpords all the facts faithfully and calls 
them up with wonderful memory and vividness. She is a 
sister to Sumatij the minister of Madhaosen. She believes 
in the courses and working of fate. She puts faith in a 
certain prophecy that Malvikais to be wedded with a king 
after one year. She appears in the last act and narrates the 
whole acoountj as to how they came there and how she was 
driven to accept the red robes of a nun. She is not so much 
in the confidence of Malvika as Bakulavalika but she is 
thoroughly familiar with every item though she has no 
hand in its manipulation. She is an instance of an old 
done-up lady looking with an indulgent eye on the pranks 
of love. She does not discourage them, she does not dislike 
them. Kamandaki of Bhavabhuti arranges every item and 
takes interest in it. Kamandaki would have certainly 
taken part in the amorous affairs of the lovers, had it been 
allowed by the laws of the ^rder to which she belonged. 
She must have been repenting for the rash act of 
becomiDg a nun. It is Kaushiki that calms down the 
mind of Dharini and strengthens her fortitude for 
giving the hand of Malvika to the king.^ She comforts 
the mind of Dharini. She is an authority on the 
dance and on the cure of the snake'-bite and alone 
among the women who speak Sanskrit. 

The queen Dharini is sister to ¥irsena of Anta- 
pala who makes her a present* of his tro^y— the two 
female captives. She is simple and sympathetic. By 
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nature she is free from jealousy though she is often 
roused to it by her co-wife. She give^ her own anklet 
to Malvika when she is deputed to kick Ashoka for 
flowers. She is very much moved by the sham bustle 
of Vidushaka’s snake-bite,*^ She parts with her ring 
to be tried as an antadote, little knowing that the wily 
brahmin would make use of it in releasing f e prisoners^ 
Her resignation of will is so complete that not only 
does she unite the king and Mal vika but she also sends a 
word of consolation to IravatL^ There is a just cause for 
anger but she rises above it by her grace, dignity and 
magnanimity. Dharini is an ideal Hindu woman, calm, 
tranquil, sublime, prizing the husband’s happiness most, 
easily moved to pity and charity. 

Iravati is a matter-of-fact lady. She does not 
depend so much on ceremony. It is her jealousy and 
passionate impetuosity^ that the whole plot moves 
round. She is not mindful of the right and rank of the 
king^ nor is the king on hi| part very much favourably 
impressed by her. The unsteadiness in the love of the 
king makes her so restless that she is led to an outbreak 
against him. She charges the queen with partiality to- 
wards Malvika.5 Even up to the last she does not forget 
her dignity but sends a word through her maid when the 
king is led to enjoy perfect happiness. 
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Vikratnorvashiyam. 

This play shows an advance in imagination over 
the preceding play in which the characters and situa- 
tions have the solid, historical hack- ground. Her?- 
there is the mythological back-ground. Further ad- 
vance of creating human figures of airy nothing is still 
reserved for Shakuntala. If the current of love in 
Malvika is checked and impeded by social decency, here' 
it runs in a passionate and undisciplined way. The- 
central theme in Malvika is romantic though the- 
situations are realistic. The personages and situations- 
of the superhuman portion of the drama are both ele- 
gant and picturesque and the grouping upon the peaks 
of the Himalaya or the descent of Harada through the 
fields of ether, the transformation of TJrvashi into a vine 
are the results of the superhuman element which ia 
at work. 

The story of Pururavas is told not so much in con- 
formity with the version ^f Puranas, which is given 
as follows : “ A celestial nymph loved and married an 
earthly king, warning him, however , that she could abide 
with him only so for as he would be careful that she should 
not behold him disrobed. For many years they enjoyed un- 
alloyed happiness when her companions the nymphs and 
the spirits who had sorely missed her resolved to bring 
her back by stratagem and contrived by sending an 
opportune flash of lightening at night that the condition 
of her existence on earth shonl^ be violated . In that 
flash she saw her lord divested of his robes and with a 
wail forthwith vanished. The king mourned for her and 
sought her all over the world until after long sorrowful 
wanderings* he found her and they were miraoulou^y 
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reunited'’. The story occurs in Matsyapurana and in 
Shatapatha Bn. The change that the poet has wrought in 
this original is highly romantic. The ugly and indecent 
condition, t)iz, the disrobing on the part of the king has 
been changed to the sight of the son’s face. The play 
is also said to be a dawivmyth put into a dramatic form. 
The nymph Urvashi is turned into a vine as soon as 
she beholds her lover. Urvashi is another name for 
dawn. Her lover is the Sum The vine bleeds and speaks, 
when broken. It appears in this form in the Greek: my- 
thology and the ballads of the middle ages. Urvashi 
belongs to the kind of species known as apsarasas which 
are supposed-to have semi-divine powers and to have an 
acquatio origin. The acquatic origin and human speech 
are biologically impossible to be associated. Ethnologically 
they must be a people very beautiful, living in huts 
erected on and supported by a pillar fixed in the centre 
of a lake . It is the wild fancies of poets that have made 
the Gandharvas, and Apsarasas as more superhuman, 
more etherial, more ideal. * ^ 

Trivial as the incidents may appear, unimportant 
as may be the loves of the hero and the heroine, both 
persons and events are subject to an awefui control 
whose interference invests them with a dignity superior 
to their natural level . Fate is the ruling principle of 
the narrative and the monarch, the nymph and the 
sovereign of the gods himself are portrayed as subject 
to the inscrutable and inevitable decrees of destiny. 
The simplicfijy of the ^story does not admit of much 
display of character but the timid constancy of Urvashi 
IS not unhappily contrasted with irresolute haughtiness 
of the queen. The poet too has shown himsplf not un- 
acquainted with the springs of human feelings and Ms 


observations on the relations of the sexes in domestic life 
axe equally shrewd and jiisth” The feeling of love is 
shown with all the usual and necessary accompaniment 
but it is defective in this that the love is not first-hand-r 
not chaste on both the sides. Had Urvashi been a simple^ 
coy maiden rescued by the chivalrous king not owning* 
any harem^thescene wouldhavebeenverygrand. Thechief 
charm of this piece is its poetry. The story, the situa- 
tions and the characters are highly imaginative and 
nothing can surpass the beauty and iustice of many 
of the thoughts. 

The incidents in the play fall into two groups that 
are separated by a wide gulf of time. The first three 
acts require a fortnight. A period of twelve years passes 
between the third ani the fourth. 

The beginning of the play is similar to that in the 
plays of Bhasa (the chirping sound of birds ). The poet 
goes an with a cautious step. The first act depicts the 
mental perturbation of the Apsarasas, the rousing of the 
chivalrous spirit in the Mng’s heart, the defeat of the 
demoDSj the consequent rescue of the dainselSj the fainting 
and the recovery of Urvashi . The love appears in both 
the aspects — the Sambhoga and the Vipralambha. The 
seed is sown in the mutual glances at their first meeting* 
The feeling takes such long strides in its development 
and influence on the king that the change in him is 
easily betrayed to the queen. She already possesses a scru- 
tinizing eye and she deputes her maid, her wily Gheti 
to have further light thrown an the affaij. The saoonci 
act is a little prolix in as much as it contains two in- 
cidents— the arrival of Urvashi and the dropping of 
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the bircMeaf — ^ achieving the same dramatic purpose; 
The birch-leaf is a romantic expedient as an epistle of 
love and is useful afterwards in aggravating the jealousy 
of the queen. But the appearance o^Urvashi serves nci 
^nd. On the other hand the scene would have been 
more pathetic had she been kept away , The same birch** 
leaf is inadvertently lost by Vidushaka, goes furher in 
the custody of the queen and is turned to account after- 
wards for silencing the king who wants to evade. 

The progress of the love is compared to the current of 
a river dashing on hard rocks*. There is once more the 
prospect of reunion in the curse and the counter-curse 
consequent upon inadvertence on the part of Brvashi 
on the heavenly stage. The whole plot can be said to be 
a uni-thread texture though there is the minor thread of 
Chitrarath and the heavenly paraphernalia interwoven. 
The play is a love-frolic in a royal house-hold like Eat-^ 
havali or Malvika, with this difference that Ur vashi is 
a celestial nymph possessing ^ome mystic— superhuman 
powers. She can witness in person the pitiful condition 
and the piteous accents of the king and can remain un- 
seen. The vow — the gratification of the lovers which 
the queen undertakes besides manifesting a romantic 
element, throws light on the character of the queen 
and thereby on the wife-folk of ancient India. The ob- 
struction in the way is removed by the sacrifice and 
resignation of the queen who expresses an honest wish 
for unity between herself and her rival . 
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The fourth act is’ occupied wifeh the insanity of the 
King who, in woeful plight, goes on addressing eYerj 
object that comes across. The scene is similar to the 
scene in U.R. though there is a lesser intensity in the 
feeling of Pururavas than that of Rama. The authenticity 
of the Prakrita — Apabhramsa verse in this act is much' 
doubted^ on account of the absence of reference by a ma-^ 
jority of mss. and the perfect silence of Katayavema rer 
garding them and the dancing postures and the various 
stage directions. The verses, as they are, are tautological, 
digressive and vague allusions and thus are interruptions 
to the free and natural flow of poetry and sentiment and 
consequently betray want of skill on the part of the poet. 
The king Puraravas, Utmmpatra as he is, cannot be ex- 
pected to speak, much less to rave in a fit of insanity, in a 
language not akin to his status. They could not have 
been penned by the poett The verses could possibly have 
been put in it by some man of genius with proclivities 
to the art of singing and be held responsible for giving 
the play the form of an English opera. The verses are 
written in the Apabhramsa dialect which as a spoken lan-^ 
ugage occupied the period between the decadence of the * 
literary Prakrits and the rise of later vernaculars. The 
two mss. that contain the verses must belong to that pro- 
vince where the Apabhramsa was spoken and Ranganath 
must have obtained one of them for his commentary. 

The recognition comes in the last act and it is based 
on the union-jewel. A sanctifying touch is given to the 
atmosphere by the arrival of Kagrada. ^ 

The hero of the play is king Pumravas who is sup- 
posed to represent king Vikrani on the strength of tradi- 
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tioB and kitig Skandagupta on that of history^. He is in- 
trodhced in the play engaged in a deed of chivalry-a 
skermish with the demons for the rescue of damsels. He 
is very highly connected, claimingc his birth from the 
Moon^. Like the kings of the ancient time, his valour en- 
titles him tD an invitation from Indra whenever any 
fight is imminent, but unlike them he possesses a sense 
of modesty when he attributes all his • successes to Indra^. 
His ardour for valour never flags. Being undaunted he 
desires for further encounter* The sentiment — whether 
of heroism or of love is unadulterated with hypocricy. 
The sincerity and intensity of passion go to the length of 
driving him to insanity. In addition to the lack of ini- 
tiative which is common to all the heroes of Kalidasa, Puru- 
ravas suffers from the Jack of self-restraint and manli- 
ness. This is why he in a passionate dispair raves at the 
sudden metamorphosis of Urvashi. There is a mixture of 
sense and non-sense, of sanity and insanity, runi|ing in 
and out of one another and adds to the mystery of his 
nature. He has got his own attractiveness. He is* deli- 
cate of body, sensitive as a child and fearful of the un- 
favourable tidings about his lost beloved. He trembles 
before the unansweriug trees and birds. Even in the midst 
of affairs of both love and war be never forgets his attend- 
ance to the solar deity. He possesses a deadly armoury. 
Just towards the end, his feeling suffers a sudden ohange- 
ihe conjugal love giving place to filial and parental 
love. 
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The V'idushakaj his friendj is not a good companion. 

He never takes the responsibility of extracting the king 
from awkward positions in the love affair but on the other 
hand creates more, fie is stupid and clumsy, quite in- 
capable of holding in any secrets. He is not only not 
resourceful as his name-sake in M. A. hut spoils 
the resources at his disposal. He loses the birch-leaf 
letter and creates the whole trouble for the king. The 
humour that he breaks out in is of the routine t 3 !^e — 
pertaining to the attractions of the kitchen, deformities of 
his own person and the treatment of him as a butt by the ^ 

maids of the queen. 

Ur vashi belongs to that species of beings called the 
Apsarasas who can be said to be the courtezans at the 
court of gods and hence she does not mince matters with 
her friend regarding her love and enticement by the king. 

The feeUng of shame is oast off by her and she at once 
admits that the god of love is sent by her as a messenger* ij: 
In thh^e frank admissions o^the workings of her heart in |i , 
the unimpeded course of love she can be compared with 
Vasantsena. The feat of chivalry on the part of the king 
sows the seed of love which shoots up and grows so | 
luxuriantly and absorbs the mind of Urvashi so much 
that she is landing herself into errors in the presence of 
the austere audience. Even though her status allows her 
to proceed ardently in her affair, she is afraid of the queen. 

"The sentiment with which she is affected, though intense? 
is not sublime. It makes her bligd to the other sentimenfe 
of the human heart ‘The love is sel6sh to the core. For fear 
of separation from her lover she foregoes the delightful 
fondling of her child and thus betrays a woeful lack of 
motherly love. 
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AusMnari is a dignified queen. She has not got that 
composure of mind which is with Dharini in M. A. 
In a fit insane jealousy and anger she leaves the king, 
goes to the garden to soothe down h#f excitement but finds 
there one more additional ground for aggravating her 
jealousy — ’the brich-leaf letter. Like an ideal and dutiful 
Hindu woman, she persuades herself to accept the affair 
in good grace. She repeats for the harsh treatment meted 
to the king for his deviation and proceeds herself to per- 
form the vow — — gratification of her lord. She 
sacrifices her love and secures the pleasure of her husband^ 
in which point she serves a good counterfoil to the charac- 
ter of Urvashi who sacrifices every thing for her selfish 
love. 

Shaliuntala. 

No composition of Kalidasa displays more the 
richness of his poetical genius, the exuberance of his 
imagination, the warmth and the play of his fancy, his 
profound knowledge of the hii^man heart, his delicate ap- 
preciation of its most refined and tender emotions, his 
familiarity with the workings and counter-workings of its 
conflicting feelings — in short more entities him to rank as 
the Shakespeare of India This play gives the sweet 
union of Earth and Heaven according to Goethe who takes 
Earth to represent thoughtlessness, sensuality, sin or fall 
and Heaven to represent merit, virtue, [t is a combina- 
tion of sin and merit according to Tagore, and this com- 
bination is illustrated lj;r the poetic history of the two 
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characters. The marriage of ITavamalika and Sabakara^ 
the union of two type 'S of love — the Satvio and Rajas— 
of conscious and sub-conscious sentiments and finally of 
Heaven and Earth ara#so many sidelights on the alle-* 
gorical significance of the theme — call it then a physical, 
metaphysical, sentimental or spiritual allegory. The play 
presents a conflict between two very dominant human 
feelings ^sense of happiness and sense of daty — answers 
and solves the riddle of life in its brighter aspect. It thus 
disproves the charge that ^it moves in a narrow world far 
removed from the cruelty of real life and that for the 
deeper questions of human life Kalidas has no message for 
us/’^ The characters fall into two distinct groups accor- 
ding as they move in two different atmospheres — tem- 
porary and permanent, civic and rustic, equivocating and 
ttuthful, sinful and sinless or innocent. 

The bony structure of the incident is taken from the 
Mahabha|;ata and see ms to have been improved upon by the 
poet. The new elements introduced by the poet have given 
quite a different appearance ilb the original episode and 
justify the poat s claim to originality and explain why he 
laid his hand upon an already known incident. The curse 
and the counter-curse of Durvasas, the flight of Shakun- 
tala with Menaka, Dushyanta’s help to Indra are new 
events. Durvasa, Maricha, tne boy-ascetics, the maids, 
the vidusliaka, the fisherman are new characters and they 
pour life-spirit in the original dull episodes consisting of 
the hunting, the sight, the marriage, the dispatch and dis" 
avowal of Shakuntala. • % 

The striking sameness in the ring-and-fish incident 
told by Herodotus in his story of Polykrates and told also 
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% Kalidasa lias led some scholars to suppose that the 
Shakuntala is founded on one of the most universally 
familiar stories of European folk-~lore. The lover in both 
the siiories, stricken by a wicked spell, forgets his love, 
recovers his memory of her only on seeing the golden 
ring he gave her and which is brought back to him under 
a variety of romantic circumstances. Kalidasa produces 
the ring by the force of sheer accident. The ring is dis- 
covered in the stomach of an exceptionally fine fish 
caught in a stream into which Shakuntala had accidental- 
ly dropped it and the fisherman, accused of stealing it, is 
brought into the presence of the king for judgment ; the 
ring is prodaced and the moment it catches the monarch’s 
eye, he awakes as from a trance and asks for his wife. 
The /resemblance in the stories though certainly very 
astonishing does not warrant any inference as regards 
the debt of borrowal on either side. It is possible that 
both the poets were struck by the homely aspect ■ of the ring 
and made its use in the build of the plot independently 
of each other. The ring, oik account of its inseparable 
association with the finger and its tiny form, serves as 
a good means to accelerate and accentuate the speed of 
the dramatic action. It is always a theme for a sub- 
current that wields a tremendous influence on the main 
one. It is an easy bat sure means of recognition and 
identification. Persons may change, sentiments may 
transform, properties and authorities may transfer hands, 
but the ring remains firm and steady under the most 
trying circfhmstances S.nd consoles the grieved. Such a 
handy means is too common in every“day life not to be 
availed of. There is a ring in Ramayana which is handed 
over by Hanumat to Sita who is satisfi^ as regards 
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the personation of the spy. The ring is in M. A., in 
Mudra R. and in Ratnavali. 

The ring episode is the centralising force in the action 
of the drama from the*beginning to the end. The initial 
insignificance of it gradually assumes significance and 
becomes the sole attractive force at the end. There is 
nothing unusual that it is on the king’s finger, that he 
offers it compensating the debt of her friends, their 
modest reluctance for its acceptance, the presentation of 
it to Shakiintala, the loss of it by her, the gulping of it 
by a fish and its final restoration. In spite of the great 
magnitude of mischief that is wrought by the ring, it 
comes out as a harmless means when Maricha discloses 
the account of the curse of Durvasas. The recognition 
that is achieved by the ring is also achieved by another 
means, viz , — the ( the magic box ). Wife* 

husband and son are all recognised by these two means. 


The^play gives the welding of three threads, two major 
ones “Cms referring to Dushy£y;ita and his royal household, 
the second referring to Shakuntalaand the sphere of hermi- 
tage and a minor one — that of Maricha. The bi-polar weld- 
ing continues uptothe last act where the third thread 
comes in. The king is introduced as seeking pleasure in 
hunting. The king, a frequenter of the harem as he was, 
could not have been so very easily extricated from off the 
ties of his harem and from the responsibilities of his court 
and chamber and could not have been brought so very near 
the scene of romance as is done by means of hunting. 
The scene again incidentally throws a numfer of side- 
Mnts — the king’s youth, his jovial temper, Ms agility, his 
delight in manly exercises, his command over and 
respect from*his soldiers. The stretched bow is readily 
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wound up at fhe request of YaikMnas who being pleased 
with, this piece of conduct of the king confers, on him 
aboonh This puts a stop to all speculations as regards 
the final catastrophe. Through ^whatever calamitous 
situations the hero and the heroine may pass, one thing 
is quite clear to them — the king is to get a sovereign 
som Another indication comes later on regarding the 
pcssible adverse change in the fortune of the heroine. 
The Muni— the foster-father had repaired to some Teertha 
to perform some observances to avert the evil. The 
minds are thus prepared for the eventuality. The plot and 
the characters develop so rapidly in the first act that the 
poet has no time to explain the situation. The plot moves 
on of itself. The characters plod on in a way quite uncon- 
sciously to them or to those who surround them. Every 
thing happens in accordance and consonance with the gene- 
ral trend of the scene and inharmony with the high notions 
of romance. In the second act the king stops and takes 
stock of the events that passed before him in a Sramatic 
way. The second act is a ^flection of the first and ex- 
plains the psychological basis on which the events in the 
first acd appear to have rested. The seed is sown in the 
first interview. The second act describes the mental con- 
dition of the king, his eagerness to proceed further to- 
wards the end. The third act sheds further light on the 
feeble conditions of both the parties that are brought face 
to face and are thus convinced of each other’s sincerity 
and the galloping nature of the feeling of enamourment. 
There are two pictures in this act— the love-perturbed 
state of minfl of Dushyanta and the simple, innocent girls 
.trying their best to assuage the worst effects of a feeling 
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wliicli tliej could not diagnose, attributing tlie derange- 
ment to Mad an on tlie evidence of analogy of wMcli tliey 
had heard in itihasa-nibandha. The su pressed feeling 
find forcible expression in the case of Shakuntala who 
improvises the writing materials and puts forth a love- 
epistle. The scene proceeds smoothly in two different 
streams which further unite at the entrance of tne king. 
The maids shrewdly rei:ire ; the lovers get confidence but 
both labour under the restrictions of society. The scene 
is interrupted by Gautami who comes there inquiring 
after her health.^ Thus they part to taste the cup of 
miseries kept in reserve for them by destiny.^ 

The fourth act is the key-stone in the arch of piot- 
architectuie at which the plot presents a pleasant static 
condition. The whole hermitage, human and otherwise, 
is bidding good-bye to their mistress who had endeared 
herself to them by her genial and affectionate company. 
Each onp of them typifies a certain aspect of the senti- 
ment of pathos while Kanva is pathos incarnate. He 
gives expression to the be.4 sentiments and is con- 
vinced of the divine aspect and potentiality of the union 
by the bodiless speech, at which he gives a long breath of 
relief.^ 

Whatever be the other aspects of life that this drama 
may represent, it surely represents the strife between 
forest life and civic life. The struggle reaches its climax 
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in the fifth act where an open challenge is offered by the* 
simple and guileless ascetics to the fure-mosfc in the civic 
life - the king. Maidens and boys, Kanva and Gaiitami 
are taken in by the high-sounding utterances of the towns- 
man who is conversant with the a*ffairs of the world. 
They are ignorant and innocent of the many-sided deceit- 
ful devices of the court The unmasking of Shakiintala 
has unmasked the king who has his nature turned naked 
and who strugglesto find shelter in prophecies and curses. 
Victory, of course, belongs to the forest life because it is 
ready to sacrifice and submit to the wiles and guiles of the 
town life. 

The Vishkambhaka of the sixth act carries the same 
struggle further by presenting a broil between the simple 
fisherman and the police in which the former comes out 
triumphant though with a good deal of sufferance. It is 
this realism that appeals to the pit and gives to the drama 
a realistic touch. There is idealism at the beginning and 
the end of the drama while the interveuing acts* present, 
realism. The sixth act is important on account of the 
intervention of the superhuman element in the course of 
the plot. When the things present an inexplicable front 
then the simple credulenca or faith of the people in the 
mysteries of the superhuman has to be exploited. The 
Purohita^had offered a sound suggestion out of the impasse' 
but the event would have lost its charm and have looked 
too prosaic, had it been allowed to take place. The play 
would have ended there. The superhuman, therefore, comes 
in and astounds the peoj)le including the king as regards 
the real nature of Shakuntala, 

The superhuman element works under a variety of 
circumstances in the Shakunt ala, Kanva comes to learn 
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of the piece of indiscretion on the part of Shakuntala by^ 
inward vision. The curse and the counter-curse of 
Durvasas, the creepers bestowing ornaments^ the nymph 
suddenly carrying away Shakuntala, Sanumati witnessing 
the love-stricken condition of the king, Matali appearing 
through the mid-rigion, Dushyanta accompanying Mm 
in the aerial car, the herb transforming itself into a. 
serpent are all instances of the working of the super-: 
human element in the play . 

The scene of repudiation is very forcily worked out 
The resolution of the plot commences from tne sight of 
the ring which brings the king back to his consciousness 
and puts him in deep despondency. The festival of the 
season is prohibited and all the jubilations stopped . The 
despondency is heightened by the mention of the merchant: 
who leaves a large property but no issue in spite of his 
big harem, A rollicking humour is created by getting 
Vidiishaka canght in a trap of Matali who appears to 
invite ^the king for a fight against the demons. 

The final scene reflects credit on the poet’s sense 
of propriety. The union is ejfectad under an atmosphere 
of piety in the hermitage of the Sage Marichah The 
piety is again heightened by the topic that is discussed 
there . The repudiation of Shakuntala necessitated some 
such scene. Both the first inception of love and the 
final fruition take place under the auspices of two revered 
sages . The affair though blessed by the sages suffers 
reverses only when it departs from their ho^ influence 
and is transferred to that of the king. Maricha’s hermit- 
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age has got all the simplicifey and innocence of Kanva’s 
hermitage and in addition is more devine and more 
mature in thought • 

In the first part of the drama the notions of both the 
hero and the heroine do not pertain to the devine aspect 
of ^ Love \ because they both seem to be high devotees 
of the Love at first sight. Who ever loved that has 
not loved at first sight?” seems to be the dictum of the 
poet laid at the basis of tbe play. It is the uncertainty of 
the sentiment that leads to the final tragic catastrophe. 
Hot only with Shakuntala, but with both, ^ all is a matter 
of heedless and headlong love at first sight’. Both suffer 
on account of their incorsiderate conduct and it is by 
this sufferance that the rajas nature of love is whetted to 
its divinity. 

There are two clear aspects in the character ©f 
Dushyanta. The first appears when he talks highly of 
himself — that he is a Pauraya, and tha t nothing is in- 
accessible to him, that all movements of Shaknntala con- 
cern himself. The other aspect appears towards the end 
when he appears to be influenced by the divine in nature, 
feels the throbbing of shoulders, sees a boy, takes him 
to be a part and parcel of some divine lustre, sees the 
sovereign features on his body, feels the son’s touch and 
’expects that his mother must be Shakuntala and that 
Shakuntala is no other than Ms consort. And agreeably 
enough all that he expects comes out to be true. The 
over-confidence and self-respect in him reach a climax 
in his case and bring upon him a deserved retribution in 
the separation of his lady-love. The sin is committed 
and the retribution comes upon him so mercMessly that 
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lie rouses pity in us. This link between sin and re- 
tfibution, according to Moulton, becomes a form of 
art-pleasure and no dramatic ejffect is more potent than 
that which emphasiSes the principle that whatever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap. ” The two aspects 
of rajas nature seem to be in conflict in the character of 
Dushyanta. He loves the right thing and for the right 
reasons. Then he is careless of S8lf*-inierest, loves 
Shakuntala not for anything else but because she attracts 
Ms sou 1.^ He really knows nothing of her, is wonder- 
struck at her inexplicably mystic appearance in themunfs 
hermitage. The prevailing, all-powerful influence of 
love is seen throughout the play in all its different aspects, 
^■Oupid is represented in his novelty, cruelty, in his freak- 
ishness, who makes his victims in the play suffer — 
now kind^ now cruel, now hoping, despairing, accepting, 
refusing, yielding, repelling, fanciful and serious.” 

But* even this love is a second maid to his fondness 
for martial and hunting exploits. The first and the last 
impression that he leaves is that he is predominantly of a 
hunting and fighting temperament. The disturbance in 
^ his sentiments is well expressed by himself.^ 

From beginning to end, Dushyanta shows a woeful 
lack of initiative in all his dealings resting more or less 
on the course that the events take. Fortune, of course, 
always favours him. In the love-affair in the first act 
^ and also in the filial love in the last he relies more on 
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psychological inkling and falls into a piece of inconsider-' 
ate and rash conduct. The desire to pay homage to the 
patriarch and to enjoy the hospitality at the hands of the 
maids, the acceptance of the request «f the sages to guard 
the hermitage, the dispatch of Vidushaka back to his- 
capital, the brave avowal of love to the maids of Shakun- 
tala, the repudiation of love in the open court done in a 
way quite detrimental to the honourmf a woman, filial 
yearning towards the child, are events that point to the 
want of considerateness, a sign of weak-mindedness 
which errs more in struggling to find support in some 
psychological or physiological suggesstion. There are 
contradictions in his utterances.' Rightly has he been 
guaged by his friend who taunts him many a time 
&o. and also by the straightforward 
{cf. ^ ‘‘ Dushyanta’s 

attempts to conceal his identity as a king probably with 
the sinister purpose if Shakuntala would have him fOr 
herself leads him most pathetically from one lie to 
another.” The utterances ar» so many shrewd equivoca- 
tions. The divergence in the utterances of characters is 
defended by some, attributing it to the moral tone of those 
times and maintaining that the ideals of morality were 
much lower, and the purity of life was less valued. The 
attempt, however well-intentioned it may be, is far from 
being scholarly. 

A human being, according to the Hindu theory of 

karman is the result of his past accumulated actions 
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done in his past lives. The genetic transmission of the 
parental characteristics, the surrounding circumstances 
are some of the many factors that operate upon the human 
being along with the^accumulated merit of the past lives* 
Shakuntala is a fine instance of a character that shows 
the influence of the parental characteristics, .and the force 
of circumstances. She is an offspring to Menaka from 
Vishwamitra and is brought up under the pious influence 
of Kanva. The bark-ware which she puts on, the work 
of watering the creepers and the uncommon youth and 
beauty are at once the force of circumstances but the 
ambitious desire expressed in the demand of sovereignty 
for her male issue is an outcome of her inner nature. 

Again, youth and love play havoc in the hearts of 
girls but that they should have found a situable field in 
Shakuntala leaving Anasuya and Priyamvada quite 
immune from them shows the influence of Menaka 
on her.^ The climax of vice or virtue always lends a 
charm to the action. That both the hero and the heroine 
should love each other at fif^st sight is natural but that 
both should proceed straight-way to marry is indiscrete, 
Dushyanta’s case is a fine example of the retribution that 
comes upon a man when inconsiderateness reaches 
a climax. It is this bitter experience which Dushyanta 
and Shakuntala get that forms the thesis of the play. 

Shakuntala is a coy maiden of the hermitage. She 
is beautiful’ and simple. The sage shows great confidence 
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in her powars when he engages her to do the duties of 
host in his absence. Fortune does not favour her from the 
beginning. The abandonment by her mother, the chance- 
nursing by a Shafcunta bird, the curse of Durvasas, the 
loss of the ring, the damage to her honour, are a few of the 
many oppressions of fate. She rises above all these, treads 
very cautiously on the path of love, and endears herself 
to the domain of the hermitage by her sweet conduct 
"When the worst comes in the wreck of her honour in the 
presence of her relatives she breaks a.way from decency 
and pleads her own case and submits with a resignation 
quite similar to that of Sita of the Eamayana. “Shakuntala 
is sliov/n just after the first interview to have been lifted 
as it were by love in a few days out of simple and in» 
nocent girlhood into mature and considerate womanhood. 
The progress of love makes a good advance through the 
willing co-operation of her two friends, Anasuya and 
Priyamvada and the easy consent of her foster-father 
Kanva. There is shyness on both sides — perfect silence as 
regards expression of their passion until nature irapel-j them 
to give expression to it. Ancf when one of the party fears 
that the sentiment for which she sacrificed her coyness as 
a maiden and good-will of her father is in danger, all the 
frankness at her command is summoned with boldness 
and an unmincing confession of love is made. She is not 
ashamed of it. It is her glory and it is her joy though it 
is her neoassity. Shakuntala is the image of deep, true 
and imaginative love, love as a passion not only of the 
senses but of the intellect and soul. Her natural tender- 
ness comes oat in all its^magnitude when she is in love. 
The tenderness, loneliness, imagination meet in words and 
as her tenderness increases afterwards, so also does herim- 
agination as well as her sense of the matt^r-oMact world 
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expand with it. The atinosphere of love pervades Shakiin- 
tala’s sphere of influence which creates love in whatso- 
ever or whomsoever it touches. The love has gofea remark- 
able resignation to tljeadversnessof circumstanoesj willing 
to hold oneself accusable rather than the culprit himself* 

The Vidushaka here is not strictly a confidant with 
the king who narrates the whole love-affair to him but 
nullifies its effect by saying that it was all a joke. Once 
only does his conventional trait — the fondness for eating- 
raise its head up^. Not being a party to the king’s secret, 
he is not pursued either by the maids of the queen nor is 
his help sought by Shakuntala’s maid. Oompared with his 
namesakes in other dramas, this man is a weak character. 
To Kalidasa perhaps the creation of humour did not matter 
so much as the creation of the more powerful and serious 
sentiments Shringar and Vastalya, Kanva is an ascetic 
without a child, who lavishes onhis adopted child all the 
wealth^of his deep affection and who sends her to her 
husband with words of tender advice. He is brilliantly 
contrasted with the fierce pride and anger of Darvasas 
who curses Shakuntala for what is no more than a girlish- 
fault and the solemn majesty of Maricha who though 
married has abandoned all earthly thoughts and enjoys 
the happiness of release^”. 

Both Anasuya and Priyamvada are literally true to 
their names, one being free from jealousy, serious and 
sensible and the other a sweet-talker and gay. They are 
of the same age, of the same feeling, of the same thought 
and action, — ^their sameness being extended to every 
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possible thing. There seemed to be apartness only in their 
bodies but hot in their souls.’ Of the two boy asectios 
is proud while is calm and restrained. 

. The language all througli possesses a high tone and 
pitch of elegance. Words and expressions that come out 
Of the lips of any character are appropriately polished 
according to the social etiquette. There is not too much 
of polish which always smells want of sincerity. The 
observance of natural and usual etiquette gives a touch 
of naturalness. The real merit of the poet lies in his sug^ 
gestiveness and the use of similes which is his foite^. 
The similes render the style brilliant and fascinating. 
The style is Yaidarbhi and hence possesses the ten quali- 
ties of both sound and sense e.g. majesty, elevation, clear- 
ness, beauty, elegance, softness, precision, similes, 
etc. The sources from which the similes^ have been 
taken cover all possible departments in the universe: 

heavens, earth, biological and zoological kitTgdoms, 
domestic life, family relation^ social life, mythology, fine 
arts, mental stages and conventions — poetic or otherwise.” 
. His comparisons are imaginative, intellectual, emotional, 
and conventional. There is novelty and variety in them. 
They are direct, short and pithy and there is freedom of 
spirit about them. 
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CHAPTER V 

BhavabiiHti — The poet-Dramatist. 

Bhavabliuti breaks the reticence that is usual with 
Sanskrit poets and enables us to stand on some terra firma 
by giving information about himself in the introduction 
of his Mahaviraoharita. It is as follows : — 



Wq thus see that Bhavabhuti was born of Jatukarni 
and Nilkanfcha, son of Gopal Bhatta residing in Padma- 
pura m Daxinapatha. The Mniily of Udumbaras to which 
he belonged claimed lineage from Kashyapa and followed 
the Taitfciriya Shaktia. Tradition clusters round the name 
of the poet which was Shrikantha first but was substi- 
tuted for Bhavabhuti through the favour of Shiva who 
gave ashes to him. An identity is established between 
Bhavabhuti, TJmveka and Mandana^ though it is contra- 
dicted by solid evidence, vis. 1. Umveka and Mandana 
were two different personalities according to Ghana- 
shyama,his commentator; 2. Bh ay abliuti betrays sympathy 
for Budhisni. This confusion is due to his proclivities 
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towards sacrificial activities which he had inherited from 
his ancestors who were and He was a. 

great student of sacerdotal learning a great mimamsaka 
and claimed the discipleship of ^umarilabhatta.^ As 
against this he mentions one as his guru who was 

a Is this word to be taken as an epithet ? 

Opinion is divided as regards the locality of his place 
of birth. Ghanashyama puts him down as a native of 
Dravida country from his style. This is corroborated by 
the familiarity with which the scenes round about the^ 
river Goda and the outskirts of the Vindhya mountain are 
described in U. R. and M. M. The same familiarity is 
also noticed in the descriptions of scenes round about 
Kanouj-5. r/, the village Kalpi, its Shiva temple and its 
festival at which his plays were staged. The rivers Sindhuy 
Para, and places Madhuinati and Padniavati can still 
be identified.^ Dr. Bhandarkar makes him a native of 
some place near Chandrapur or Chanda in C. P. In face 
of this diverging evidence it can be said that the ^ place 
of Bhavabhuti’s nativity washot'*the scene of his literary 
triumphs and that these were attained under the patro- 
nage of the prince of Hindustan. 

This prince of Hindustan was Yashovarman of 
Kanouj. The chronicle of Kashmere mentions another 
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poet named Vakpatiraj who lived at his court along with 
Bhavabhuii^ 

Yashovarmah was subdued by Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
who ruled from 693-7^9 A. D? Vakpati makes a eulo- 
gistic reference in his Gaudvaho to the nectar-ocean of 
Bhavabhuti’s poetry which he has la^id under. ^ The same 
prakrit poem of Yakpati describes a solar eclipse which 
has been dated by Jacobi on the strength of Chinese chro- 
nology at 14th August 733^ A.^D. This fires the date of 
both Vakpati and his preceptor Bhavabhuti, 

Bhatta Kumarila who was a preceptor of Bhavabhuti 
lived just a little prior to Shankaracharya whose date has 
pretty nearly been settled to be 800 A. D. “Bhavabhuti 
fallsj tnerefora, between the last decades of the 7th and the 
early decades of the 8th century.” The absence of re- 
ference to Bhavabhuti in the long list in Harshacharita is 
due to the fact that Bana lived in the first part of 700 A.D. 
The data is further circumscribed by the quotations from 
Bhavabhuti given by Ksliir^wami who was the teacher 
of Jayapida'^—the grandson of LalitMitya. Amongst other 
writers that refer to Bhavabhuti are Kshemendra, the 
oontemperary of Anantaraj of Kashmir (1028-1063), Eaja- 
shekhara, the priest of Mahendrapala of Kanauj { 903-967 
A. D. ), Dhananjaya and Dhanapala, patronised by Munja 
(974 -995 A. D.) and Yamana ( latter half of 800 A. D.)* 
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The kwo traditions that fix the contemporaneity of Bha- 
vabhuti and Kalidasa have not got any historical truth. 
The of Ballala makes Kalidasa, -Bhavabhutij Bana, 

Mayur simultaneously enjoy the patronage of Bhoja, the 
king of Dhar. But the work can only be received as an 
authority for the priority of the writers described in it to 
the date of its own composition, or as an authority for 
their gradation according to their literary merits, the 
- grouping whether of place or time being altogether fanci- 
ful. The other tradition refers to the change of A.nuswara 
in the line — i 

This date is in harmony with the internal evidence. 
The horrid element and sentiment described in the fifth 
act of M. M. — the conduct of the two blood'-thirsty 
characters, A.ghorghanta and Kapalakundala is similar to 
what we find in some places in the Dashakumaracharita 
of Band!, ( 700 A. D. ) and in the fourth uchhvasa of 
Harshaoharita of Bana. The scenes appear to bercharac- 
teristic of the same age. The society painted in the plays 
belongs to the same age. Th^ manners are purely Hindu 
without any foreign admixture. Women of rank could 
appear in public without a tiraskarini (mask). The 
licensed existence of Budha ascetics, their access to the 
great and their employment as teachers of science are 
other peculiarities characteristic of an early date. The 
worship of Shiva in his terrific form and the prevalence 
of the practices of yoga are indications of a similar ten- 
dency. With respect to the yogins by whom mystic rites 
were mostly cultivated, jt may be observed that there are 
many reasons for giving them a remote date.” The people 
were running mad after the dreadful and heinous in 
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Tantrism for the every aocomplishment of their object. 
The most decided evidence of an early date is furnished by 
the allusions to the Vedas and to some parts of the Hindu 
ritual which are not laow familiarly known ‘and whicht 
there is reason to think, have long fallen into disuse.^” 

Bhavbhuti wrote three plays : Mahavircharita, Malati- 
Madhav and UttaiTamcharita. There is one stanza^ that is 
ascribed to Bhavbhuti. It occurs ■ in but not 

in any one of his plays. The subject of two plays is taken 
from the Eamayana' while of the third from the Brihatkatha, 
Th^ three plays together develop and solve one very im- 
portant problem in human life. The first, Mahavircharita 
depicts the boy-hood, its sincerity, innocence and 
reverence for elders. The second, Malati-Madhav, has for 
its subject the flippant youth, its impetuousnesS; ardent- 
ness, sentimentality, reverence and regard for the object of 
love and sincere sacrifice for love. The third, Uttarrama, 
debiofcs ^n advanced house-holder who cautiously treads 
on the path of worldly life, who is more oarefai for the 
opinioil of others, whose conscience always struggles with 
the sense of duty and whose duty comes out triumphant. 
There is first the childhood or hoy-hood with all its 
buoyancy, with a strong reverence and regard for the 
elders with all the halo of innocence. Play is the aim- 
all and end-all of its activities. The child enters youth 
with its powerful sentiments upon v/hich ideals are 
formed, for which lives are saorifi.ced. The youth with 
all its potentialities leaves the world of hard and dry facts 
and enters the world of ideals or jromance. ^Exhibitions 
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of heroism and chivalry are attempted. The hopes, the 
desires, the attempts, the ambitions are in full force and 
at times race is run even after phantoms. Lastly comes 
the stage of advanced age with its •trial urity of thought 
and action. An old man is an experienced man who has 
travelled through all the din of misery, is impressed with 
the futility of the youthful effervescence of energy, looks 
back with sorrow on the innocence of childhood and treads 
very cautiously the life that is left. This obviously fixes 
the order of the plays. The internal evidence of structure, 
language and ideas points out to one and the same author- 
ship of the plays. The beautiful verses that are common- 
ly found in the plays prove that Bhavabhuti was first a 
post and then a dramatist. The fine thoughts that may 
have occurred to him in a happy moment of inspiration 
may have been translated by him in a poem. The poet 
must have had a good stock of such fine strains and he 
must have, on presentation of a suitable opportunUy on "a 
dramatic situation, drawn upon that stock. 

• 

The Mahavircharita and the Uttarramcharita try 
to bridge over the communal differences between the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. The fight reaches its climax 
in the altercation ( M. V. act 3rd ) in which both the 
parties pour down on each other the bitterest venom. The 
soothing influence comes from Rama. The plays also 
describe the pleasures of happy companionship of persons 
not given to the matters of this world, always engrossed in 
high thinking, andtryin^to create a paradise on this earth. 

The plays of Bhavabhuti are very charming chamber- 
poems rather than stage-dramas. Though he says that they 
were staged on the occasion of the festival of Ealapriya- 
natha of Ujjain sMll it is very difficult to imagine the 
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nature of stage-coBtri^anaes that were used to show the 
talk of Jatayu aud Sampati-two birds, the talk of two 
beings of the fairy world-T%^m and or the 

5^1^? in M. F., the moyements of persons in an aerial car, 
the concealment of Sita underground, the sudden dis- 
appearance of Malati, the offering of an oblation in a 
sacrifice. &c, 

Mahaviracharita. 

The Mahaviracharitra depicts all the important items 
and characters in the early life of Eama. The first act 
gives the talk between Vishvamitra Siradhvaja, Eama, 

Lasman, Sita and Urmila, the reviving of Ahalya, the 
proposal of marriage made by Sarvamaya, priest of 
Eavana, the death of Tataka, Subahu and Maricha, the 
bestowal of jrimbhakastra and the settlement of marriage 
on the breaking of a bow. A plot is hatched by Malyavan 
and Shurpanakha to set up a quarrel betv/een Earn a and 
Parashurama. The third act gives^the famous altercation 
between Shatanand Kaushika and Jamadsgnya. All the 
details that brought about Ealna’s exile, -the insinuations 
of Manthara, the boons of Kaikayi and Eama^s determi- 
nation to proceed to the forest are given in the fourth. 

The incidents that happened in Eishkindha are given in the 
fifth the description of Dandaka, Bibhishana’s message ■ ? 

through Shramana, the death of Vali. The sixth act des- 
cribes the fight between Rama and Eavana. Eavana is 
killed in the last act. 

There are thirty-seven characters in all ( 24 males, 13 
females) excluding the minor ^ones such^ as spirits, 
demonsand attendants. Tongue is given to cities e. p. 

Lanka and Alaka in M. V. and to rivers, e- g. Tamasa 
and Murala in U. R. 

* 
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• J. 1 , nf ITie Dlav. He has been ascribed' 

mma the ease of all great 

quite a mystic bit a ’ j Januha aud the two 
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or by the Time-Spirit and Rama the sufferer becomes a 
tool in its hand. People sympathise with him in his 
bareaYemant^ not because the enemy has done so much 
injustice to him but ^because he has suffered so much! 
Ravana comes and takes away his wife. People talk ill 
of his wife. A messenger brings the news about the 
calumny and he abandons her. But what does he actually 
do in getting back his lost wife ? The element 
of chance works in his favour. The chance repetr 
tion of his own life by Lava and Kusha reminds him 
of the past incidents and brings home to him the purity 
and chastity of his wife. In this way he is a central tragic 
figure suffering not through any folly of his own as we 
find in the characters of Shakespeare. He suffers for 
others from purely altruistic motives. Though the char- 
acter is defective in not being a psychological whole, 
still historically the attitude of Rama, championing the 
sacerdotal cause of Aryan Brahmin settlers against the 
aboriginal evil spirits can be defended. Rama is an 
immature child always guidkig his activities according 
to the deliberations of elders. He acts because he can- 
not afford to remain inactive but does not act according to 
his own initiative. He merges his own will in that of 
others. 

Another important male character is that of Parashu- 
rama. He is an enormously impetuous man. So many 
times he had made clear to the world what an insult 
either to him or to his relative nieant. His father was 
lightly treated by some king which sin the whole race of 
the culprit had to expiate by offering themselves as so 
many victims to his terrible axe. It is on account of 
these frighteifing antecedents that Sita and other ladies of 
11 
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tli6 harem lose the strength of their nerves when they 
hear that he was making his way towards Eama. He is 
a man of quick temperament. He is irritated easily and 
pacified also very easily. Such persons fall easy victims 
to the insinuations of wise brains. Eama detects this 
defect in him and takes advantage of it. He tickles him 
by giving a word of praise of his own self, of his 
weapons, his parents, his preceptor, and his achievements. 
The encomium proves too sweet a pill to be thrown aside 
and out he exclaims “ TW tW This is 

a triumph for Rama for which he receives a compliment 
from the H^s. He is appropriately described by Eama in 

311^% ^ ^nc5'33n%nriRi[?r: !i 

# 

Of the other characters, Laxmana is an impetuous, im*- 
pervious youth; Ravana is ifrirspentant, unyieldirf^, un- 
compromising, imprudent,fbraggari, overconfident of his 
own power and dignity; Malyawan is optimistic and 
aggressive and the rest are philosophers. 

Of the female charactes, only two, Sita and Shramana, 
help the development of the action. Sita and other girls are 
introduced as witnessing the martial feats of Rama and 
Laxmana — the breaking of the Shiva-bow, the death of 
Tataka and^ubahu. I^is, therefore, no wonder that they 
desire to be wedded with the boy-warriors. When 
Parashurama, inflamed as he is, makes his way through 
the harem for Rama and when Rama cannot be prevailed 
upon to withhold and the issues are quite clear, Sita casts 
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off hor mask of basTifulnoss and stops Rama from procesd- 
ing further. Oocasion demanding, she proves true to the 
dignity and honour of herself and her family. 

Shramana is a hfghly cultured lady. She serves a 
guide to Rama on his path and gives him a good deal of 
valuable and useful information. In point of culture 
and gentility she can be compared with Vasanti or 
Eamandaki or Shankrityayani, 


Malati-Madhao. 

The present play is an apfe illustration of what the 
author says about the drama. A drama, according to him, 
should contain many incidents full of sentiments. It should 
present the romantic gambols of lovers. There should 
be plots and counter-plots, clothed into finely woven 
texture of language. It should be a mirror to the society. 
This exactly applies to Malati-Madhao. The plot-texture 
is arranged on an expansive plan having in the main 
the incident of Bhurivasu an<f Deorata, progressing with 
the help of Kamandaki. The free handling and exchange 
of the two very powerful means — and 
help the plot in making rapid progress. Various are 
the maids and men who assuage the troubles of the lovers 
but the real maid is and the real ‘ best man ’ is 

These two delicate means of union belong to 
the world of idealism in which the poet profoundly ram- 
bles. The characters are ideal, living in an ideal world 
passing an ideal time, in an ideal companf, in ideal 
gardens. 

The tiger-episode gives an occasion for ^ the display 
of chivalry OB the part of Makaranda, who proves his 
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mettle and deserves his lady-love, Madhao fails to rise^ 
to the occasion and he faints but recovers by ithe touch 
of Malatfs hand. The fourth act is the keystone in 
the arch of plot-architecture. The wtrds of Madayantika 
Let us start the preparations for the marriage’' point 
out to the The removal of the obstruction or the 

obviation of the misoccurrence comes later on* 

Malati censures her father for his mercilessness.. When 
Madhava sees that all hope of securing Malati is gone, he 
sees no other suitable occupation but the most detest- 
able one — the sale of human flesh. The fifth act gives us 
some idea about the horrid blood-philosophy of the time. 
The goddess and her human oblations, the charms and 
the wands, the spirits and the goblins were the signs of 
the times. The Budhism and the Jainism were waning and 
the doctrine of A.himsa underwentithe greatest reaction. 

From the point of dramatics, it is a good kiterlude 
between two quiet events. The fifth act gives a good 
occasion for Madhao to ^display his chivalry ( as 
Makaranda did in the Tiger-episode ). Madhao shows that 
he is a fighter of no less mettle. His friend’s fight is 
directed against beastly strength. But his is a fight 
directed against the baneful social evil which in the 
name of religion was corroding the society. 

The action becomes static in the sixth act. The 
drama should have practically ended there. The poet’s 
muse is fre^ from the disturbing intricacies of the plot 
and is enjoying rest and as a result, we meet with speci- 
mens of some fine poetry. According to the belief of the 
day, the heroine is brought to the temple of the town-deity 

on the day prior to the day of marriage, avowedly for the;^ 

«* 
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riddance of eTil but expressly for the secret marriage 
managed by Kamandaki. The unwholesome foreign 
element is scared from the temple and the- inner chamber of 
it by an order that the bride-elect has to put on the mar- 
riage costume and ornaments. It is, therefore; a good 
place for the lovers to meet. 

The seventh act is devoted to the progress of the sub- 
plot which had to be set aside owing to the importance 
of the main one. The characters were seriously busy in 
bringing to a happy and successful issue the love-affair 
of Malati and Madhao. But when that is in sight they 
find time to look to the side-affair. The happiest moment 
in the life of Nandana is made to turn upon him in an 
ironic way. He was to be wedded to the fairest damsel 
but time turns against him so much that not only is he 
not married with her but he finds his own sister abduct- 
ed. Makaranda enters into the very heart of the harem 
disguised as an intending member of it— to be joined in 
wedloiJk and thus is able to work an effective breach in 
the plans of Handana. Another impediment crops up and 
seems for a moment to foil their hopes and to threaten their 
fulfilment for ever. The suddenness and the inevitability 
of it baffle even the superior wisdom of Eamandaki who 
creates good prospects for the lovers’ union. Aghorghanta 
and Kapalkundala are waiting in ambush to fall foul 
upon Malati since she is taken off from their hands at 
the time of sacrifice. An opportunity comes and they 
wreak greater vengeance upon their prey, Malati, as a 
result of which all characters prepare for suidlide in utter 
disappointment. 

The plot is prolonged by two acts due to this serious 
impediment! The two acts achieve nothing in the ad- 
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vancement of either the plot or characters. The characters 
are the same as they were at the end of the seventh. 
What is done is done worse and at times threatens to 
undo what has been done. Howsoefer firm their attach- 
ment may he towards each other, it should not have 
driven them to have recourse to suicide, which is the 
greatest weakness in human character. The last two 
acts have some importance in them from the point of 
view of poetry and description. The poet gets time to 
dwell upon incidental topics and subsidiary characters- 
Another note-worthy feature is that the elder classics that 
vrere up to that time neglected are drawn upon not only 
in point of ideas but in point of words and situations also. 

The suggesting clue of the ninth act appears in the 
mention of Saudamini — lightning and the pleasures of 
friendship and union are compared to the transient and 
unsteady flashes of lightning. The of the father 

Bhurivasu has been referred to by Malati and subsequent** 
ly the ghastly scene of K^palika appears, It m such 
flimsy indications that serve as suggesting clues to what 
is to come. The sequel must be a natural outcome of 
what proceedes and should not be made to hang upon 
such flimsy pegs. The suggestion is effective if it strikes 
the sub-conscious region of our focus. The suggestion 
should be of ideas or of situations rather than of words or 
it should be by contrast. Hone of these devices is 
attempted by the dramatist and, therefore, they are less 
dramatic. Better had they not been done. 

Madhao : — Kamandaki describes him as the moon 
rising from Deorata. He is young in age but advanced 
in lore. He loves his friend so much that he faints 
when the latter is engaged in a tiger-fight. ^The possible 
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blemisli in his character reyealed by his conduct in the * 

tiger-scene is made good in the horrid scene of Aghora- 
ghanta. Madhao is shown as a fighter for a worthier cause ^ | 

demolishing and dectroying the author of human sacrifice. 

The only thing that pulls him down a little from the en- 
nobling light in which he is shown is his readiness to take 
to the sale of human flesh. He secures Malati as a prize 
for his bravery displayed by him in her release from the 
magic clutches and the cannibalic lust of the two feroci- 
ous devotees of Shakti. ^ 


Another flaw in the character of Madhao-and it is 
common with all the important characters in the play- 
is the readiness for suicide. He is a favourite child of 
fortune. Even in the dreadful catastrophe which has 
baffled the superior wisdom of Kamandaki, and which is 
very insurmountable, Saudamini rises up in the manner 
of lightning and rescues Malati. 

• 

Nandana serves a good counter-foil to the character 
of Madhao. There are tw^ ways in character-caricature, 
one by unfolding one by one the best features of the 
principal character and the other by unfolding the worst 
features of the rival character. The greater the contrast 
between the two, the greater the effect. If one is the 
embodiment of all that is good and beautiful, the other is 
the embodiment of all that is bad and ugly. Madhao does 
not only rise by his own merits but rises also by the 
worst demerits of his rival Nandana. Rightly has 
Nandana been viotimised by ijis own silliness because 
not only does he lose his bride but also loses his sister. 
He should have taken the mask off his bride’s face and 
have thus brought to light the plot of Kamandaki The 
villain id a play is always crooked and merciless, with 
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an untiring zeal for the persecution of the hero and 
the heroine. 

Makaranda is a loving friend. He must be very deli- 
cate and small. He could very easil^y be substituted for 
Malati. Hov^ is it that this delicate youth whose frame 
was as frail as that of a woman could suffer the dreadful 
mailings of a tiger and rescue the young girl ? 

Malati is presented as a timid, coy maiden belonging 
to a high and noble family. She is very particular in keep- 
ing the good name of her family untarnished. She does 
not value Madhao or her life more than the good name of 
her family, father and mother. Eagernessj straight-for- 
wardness, sincerity, bashfulness, religiosity are some of 
the prominent virtues shown in her. She had a great 
hope in her father but it is shattered when she finds her- 
self offered by him to secure the good wishes of the 
Amatya. Her mind is tossed like a shuttle. There are 
many ups and downs and many oscillations, ‘There 
are many actualities of union^ and separations and also 
probabilities for a permanent good-bye to her lover. Be- 
ing satisfied with the unflinching veracity and unfailing 
virility of the wisdom of Kamandaki and also with the 
sincerity of Lavangika, she has made them the custodians 
of her heart and destiny. She is a poor soul and, therefore? 
falls a victim to the carnivorous and cannibalic eye of 
Aghorghanta and Kapalika. All powerful sentiments are 
of one kith and kin. They succeed in making contradic- 
tory effects. They make their victims both acutely sensi- 
tive and als(r deadly senseless. Despondency in life 
is made of that stuff. It is on account of despondency 
that life had become irksome to her. Bhavabhutl and 
Shakespeare both have depicted love, rushing headlong 
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■'against all impediments in the characters of Malati and 
Juliet respectively. The long-standing family-fned comes 
in the way of final fruition of their love, the impeded pace 
of which is acceleral^d through the attempts of nunlike 
Kamandaki and monklike Friar. Malati’s passion differs 
from Juliets not of course in intensity hut ‘^in the 
uncouQuerable reserve even to the extent of denying her * 
utterances to him she loves more than her life, — a res- 
traint to which the manners of Hindu women were sub- 
jected even while they were in enjoy ment, as appears from 
-the drama, of considerable personal freedom”.^ Not only 
Malati but all heroines suffer from the same restraint, 
Vasantsena only being excepted. 

Kamandaki is the main moving figure in the drama 
who very skilfully manipulates the course of the incidents. 
Sheprobably belongs to the Jain order and not the Budhistio. 

Sjhe was a co-student with Bhurivasu and Deorata. 

She apJeaivS just in the nick of time when she is most re- 
quire^ by the situation. Every one has a great confi- 
dence in the wisdom and shrewdness of her. She loves 
both the hero and heroine as she would love her own 
children. She is well-versed in religious injunctions. 
‘^The plan set up by Kamandaki never fails” (says 
Makaranda) is the keynote of ail her activities. Every 
event, small or great, every notion, religious or secular is 
moulded by her genius to suit the final catastrophe, a very 
fine specimen of which is in the sixth act, where the inner 
sacred chamber of the temple is made use of as a haunt 
for lovers. The pious lady is overcome wi<|h filial love 
so much that she quite in a motherly way breaks out into 
tears at the handing over of her trust to Madhao. Her 

1. Wilsonf Hindu Theatre. 
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secret emissaries in the plot are Lavaugika and Budha- 
raksMta. Throughout the play we search in vain for any 
aspect of their monastic life to which they had been 
ordained. Their sole business is to®enter into the secrets 
of lovers, to create new ones, to suggest remedies when 
the parties are baffled and again to move in society 
with good and untainted grace and high status. 

The whole cosmos is full of miseries. What is re^- 
quired is an agency that takes a broom-stick in the hand 
and sweeps away the misshapen ugly monstrocities as 
typified here in Aghorghanta and Kapalika. Both Sauda- 
mini and Kamandaki belong to this celebrated order or 
agency. They start oxi self-sacrifice and disinterestedness 
and carry on the pious work of sweeping away from 
the human world the agencies of evil. Saudamini is 
more sedate, more relieving, more watchful and more 
effecient than Kamandaki. 

Uttar- Ramcharita. 

“ The subject of this play is a continuation of the play 
Mahaviracharita in which the martial exploits of Rama 
are dramatized. This play comprises events that occur ed 
subsequent to the war which constitutes the subject of the 
Ramayana.”V The hero aud the heroine are introduced 
talking on the miseries that generally beset the house-^ 
holder’s life. The sage Risbyashrnga has commenced a 
sacrifice and all the matrons have left for it leaving 
Sita alone at home with Rama to divert her mind. The 
picture-scro?lisameansused for diversion. It reminds them 
of their past occurrences— the physical and mental turmoil 
through which they had to pass. The picture-scroll scene 

1 Wilsou, Hindu Theatre. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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gives the psychological keynote to.'the drama. The various 
films that pass by are so many vivid images of the fancy 
, . of the poet and the thoroughness of the fancy goes to the 
I extent of forcing out tears from rocks or of pounding any 

^ adamantine heart.'^ The scene has two aspects, descriptive 

and sentimental, the first appearing in the descriptions of 
clouds, mount dns, lakes, rivers, sites, demons, monkey- 
friends and the other in that of grief of separation, and 
hardships of life. Rama is in a happy moment when all 
! of a sudden the worst calamity to a householder and to a 
husband falls on him like a bolt from the blue— the 
scandal about Sita. The scene ends in the wreok of the ^ 

house-hold. Rama sets aside all considerations of love» 
decency and sympathy and throws his ‘wife to the care 
of the elements.^ 

Ttie second act is separated from the first by a wide « 

gulf of time. The unity of time is not kept up. Rama . ; 

abandSns Sita at the end of the first and sets out to stop 
the penance of Shambuk^. The intervening incidents 
like the birth of Kusha and Lava, their rearing, their 
initiation, their study of Vedas and archery, their superior ’ 
f intellect are mentioned in the Vishkambhaka. The action 
progresses more behind the stage than on it. The stage 
is Used for the sallies of wit and genius. The poet loses 
himself in the description of sentiment and, therefore, has 
no consciousness enough to measure how far the plot - 
is progressing. This consciousness comes up towards the 
end and then he hastens to wind up the events in a 
Vishkambhaka. f 

1, I 
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The third act is termed because Sita moyes along 
uvith Tamasa invisibly on the stage and notices the pitiful 
plight that Rama is in. Sita has no misgiving about the 
genuineness of Ramans love. The act^ientions the attack 
on the cub followed by the description of Rama’s sorrow. 
Rama wanders and raves like Pumravas. The action 
again remains static in this act. The poet loses himself 
in the description of pathos. Scenes from Dandaka are 
described. 

and appear in the fourth act and 

describe the agonised condition of Janaka’s mind. The 
pathos would have been more telling, had it been put in the 
mouth of the mother of Sita. But mythology came in the 
way of the poet. The meeting of Janaka and Kausalya 
removes all the misgivings regarding the treatment of Sita 
who is treated as a daughter.^ The introduction of the 
two boys of the hermitage reminds Sita of the growth 
of her two sons. The atmosphere of the hermitage is 
brought before us by the commotion that is caused among 
the boys by the sight of the Horse. is a free lance 

among them enjoying the queer look of the long beards 
and the matted hair of the sages and their ways of offering 
hospitality. He is new to the hermitage-life. Lava is 
not simple and timid. He pelts the horse and does not run 
away at the sight of the^refulgent weapons. 

The fifth act gives the wordy conflict betveen Chandra- 
ketu and Lava, revealing various features of both the nobi- 
lity of mind, the discipline, and the knowledge of the code 
of fighting, if describes the Yir-rasa. The actual fighting? 
.and the havoc in the army take place behind the curtain. 






The plight of the forces caused by Lava, the arrival of 
Chandraketu, the respectful and loving references of 
Sumantra and Chandraketu about Lava, their speeches, 
his confusion and the use of Jrimbhakastras are things 
that come one after another in a natural way. 

The sixth act gives in a a scene similar to one 

in M. V. where two Gandharvas talk upon the fight be- 
tween Rama and Ravana. Here a couple of semidivine 
beings (l%^r^i:s)from their aerial car take a bird’s-eye-view 
of the fight between Lava and Chandraketu. Rama appears 
on the scene on his way back from Shambuka, and notices 
valour displayed by Lava especially in the use of the 
weapons. The sixth act does mainly the work of gradual 
evolution of the feelings of Rama about his sons Lava 
and Kusha. Kausalya^ Sumantra^ and Rama^ notice in 
the two boys great akinness with Rama and the identity 
is unfolded to them step by step and finally itisdicided 
on the^evidenoe of the use of the gwr^s. 

The seventh act gives a^drama within drama and as 
such very vividly reminds Rama of all that he has done. 
In brief it is an epitome of the outer drama from the point 
of view of dramatics. All the impersonal forces that were 
acting upon the mind of Rama in his sub-conscious-~the 
bitings of his conscience that was constantly preying 
upon his mind, the injustice with which Sita was abandon- 
ed,— have been impersonated by means of this drama 
within drama. The inner commotion of Rama finds vent 

through the speeches of the Earth and the Ganges— two 

• — ^ ^ — ' 
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<3]iaraoters in the drama, The evidence for the purity of 
Sita is givenby and In the Ramayana, Valmiki 

himself comes forward and swears to the purity of Sita and 
stakes his own penanoe-merit on its opposite, A similar 
plight in the Shak, is explained by the which but 

for the touch of the parents would transform itself into a 
serpent and bite, 

ChaeaCTERIZATION: — Rama is a perfect householder 
having great regard for religious :duty. He has 
no suspicions whatsoever lurking in his mind about 
Sita’s purity. Sita is pure to him by her very birth, no 
other purificatory means being necessary.^ Even after 
her abandonment, he keeps by him a golden image of Sita,^ 
The grief of separation boils up his heart sealed like a 
medical jug. He is thoroughly conversant with the ways 
of the world. He is wordly-wise. His form is greatly 
impressive, his power greatly sanctifying. Pie is as it 
were the most exalted form of religion in its serene ;^spect 
walking in bodily form as Kusha says of him on his first 
visit Lava in an ironical way ^ries to find out flaws fn his 
spotless character, viz. the destruction of Sundays wife, the 
three steps which he had to retrace in the fight with Khara 
and the skill in the destruction of Vali. His character 
typifies the struggle between.the conscience and the senseiof 
duty. ‘‘The quiet devotedness with which Rama sacrifices 
his wife and domestic happiness to the prosperity of subjects 
is a worthy counter-part to the immolation of his natural 
affections to public interest.^” 

— ^ -,r— 
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Laxmanais a general supervisor in the royal house- 
hold. He diverts the minds of both Rama and Sita in the 
pioture-scroU scene. It is he who is assigned the mission 
of taking Sita in a ch^ariot and leaving her to the care of 
the elements. It is again he who appears in the last act 
with a mission of arranging a theatre for staging a drama 
within drama. The easily excitable temperament is not 
met with in this play. 

The character of Sita is presented in the purest glow 
possible in the beginning. Sympathy is created in the 
mind by seeing her pregnant, of purest character, of com- 
manding appearance and conduct, with sympathetic and 
affectionate attitude from the elders in the family and 
with lovely regard for her husband. Even such an august 
personality who has for her mother and for her 

father is made subject to the vilest columny 1 She 
appears to speak in a taunting tone. She is very glad to 
nbte thgit the king is still alive to his duties as a king for 

which he has abandoned his own wife. 

* ' 

Both sita and Sliakuntala labour under the same dis- 
ability— the disowning by their husband. Actuated by the 
same motive, Eama and Dushyanta do not wish to be 
lowered down in the eyes of the public. Dushyanta does 
it under the influence of a curse. Bat Eama has no such 
grievance. With his eyes wide open he abandons his 
sweetheart because he is afraid of flouting the public 
opinion. 

Atreyi and Vasanti talk ver:f ideally poetically. 
They know the origin of the Eamayana and the origin of 
metre. They are sorry for the interruption in their study. 
Some characters in the play impersonate rivers. 


spirits of the air, of tbe forest who mingle familiarly 

and affectionately with demigods and sages’\ 

There is no humorous character-Vidushaka in his 
plays. *‘He omits him whom he coiSld not have handled 
effectively and, therefore, had to select in place of comic 
relief, incidents of terrible and horrible type blended with 
supernaturar’.^ The deliberate attempt to create homour 
in U. R. (IV) is deplorable. 

Bhavabhuti is eminently a poet of sentiment. His 
dramas are the comedies of sentiments. The plot and the 
characters are neglected in preference to the development 
of sentiments. The most prominent sentiments are select- 
ed. Other intricate ones are only referred to. There are 
so many complex feelings with us, the potency of which 
is felt but not explained. We fare not able to say why we 
take fancy to a particular person or thing^. Some indes- 
cribable feeling it is that deadens our sensei Sometimes 
we are baffled as to whether a particular senssrtion is 
happiness or otherwise,^ His theory about sentime^nt is 
expressed in a verse uttered by Tamasa in XJ. R-me. 

There is only one master-sentiment which is ^pathos’ 
and all others are different manifestations of it as whirl- 
pools, eddies, hubles, billows are all transformations, 
of water. 

1. K. B. 
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AiiotliQr iiiiportant feature of the poet lies in Ms 
nature -desoript ions. ^ The temper of Bhavabhuti was 
akin to the grand and inspiring in nature and life^\^ 
shows a just appreciation of the aweful beauty and 
grandeur of nature enthroned in solitudes of dense forests, 
cataracts and lofty mountains. He has equally a strong 
perception of stern grandeur in human character and is 
successful in bringing out deep pathos and tenderness. 

His genius was more of a lyric than of a dramatic nature* 

He had not tiie art of putting himself into various situa- 
tionSj of forgetting one and becoming quite a new man in 
another. But as the poet of nature and of human passion 
and feeling he occupies a very high rank’’. 

^‘Kalidasa has more fancy, greater art, more skill in 
suggesting. Bhavabhuti iias originality in plot and 
conception but no skill in the arrangements of incidents 
and ill denouement. 

Thd style is vigorous and harmonious. It is very 
rarely pimple. The poet is ^ fond of elaborate overloaded 
description. ^ t richness and elevation 

of expression”) is the keynote of his writings. It suffers 
from the drawbacks such as long compounds, obsolete 
words and prepositions, clumsy constructions and gram- 
matical offences. It was Bhavabhuti’s boast that upon 
him the goddess of speech and eloquence waited as a sub- 
missive maid and so we may not assume with him 
^Vhyme was the rudder to the sense”, in other words that 
his diction was determined by the exigencies of metre or 
the like. On the contrary his word-order i^ deliberate, 
and almost alway artistic.”^ 

1. Iv. D. 2. Dr. Bhandarkar. M. M, 

3. Dr. Bel'^alkar ¥. E. (preface). H. 0. S. - * i 
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OHA.PTER VI 

Shri Harsha, The Patron-Poet 

Shiri Harsha is another poet belonging to the high 
category of kings like Shudraka. He was a great patron 
of learning. Opinion is divided as regards the identity 
of Shri Harsha. 

(i) There was first the king Harsha of Kanauj and 

Sthaneshwar, He was the same as Shiladitya referred to by 
Huoen Tsang. His father Prabhakara, the enemy of Hunas 
and Gurjars, died in 604 A, D. leaving two sons Rajavar- 
dhana and Harshavardhana, of whom the former faught 
with Deogupta who had put to death Grhavarman, husband 
of Rajyashri. Shashanka of Bengal and a friend of the 
Guptas killed him. There was a souffle betweeji Shri 
Harsha and Pulakeshi 11. This Shri Harsha lived in the 
first half of the seventh century (604-648 A. D.). • 

(ii) There was another king Shri Harsha, king of 
Kashmire, who was also a great patron of learning and 
author of several compositions. The treatises were in 
fact written by other hack-writers (possibly by Dhavaka). 
Ealhana gives the line beginning from 

This Harsha lived between 1113 and 1125 A. D. 

(iu) The third Harsha is the author of the famous 
epic ITaisha(^iya. • 

Of the three, the third cannot be the author of the 
plays as his poem does not refer to any one of them or to 
any situation or character in them though it , mentions a 
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number of works at the end.^ Besides there is no resemb- 
lance whatsoever either verbal or conceptual. The 
second also cannot be the author of the plays because 
authorities belonging Iso a time prior to 1113 A^D. refer to 
the dramatization of his plays — (Itsing refers to the per- 
formance of Kagananda and Damodaragupta, contem- 
porary of Jayapida of Kashmire (779-813) refers to that of 
Ratnavali in his Kuttinimata.) 

The author (or the patron) of the plays must be the 
king Harsha of Kanauj (604-648). He had patronised 
Bana. It is his patronage of learning that has given 
rise to the theory that the plays must have been 
written by some poets at . his court and must have 
been ascribed to him. It is maintained that Ratnavali 
is written by Bana though there is a volume of internal 
evidence that militates against it. The power of imagi- 
nation, the harmony and picturesqueness of words, the 
i flashes c;^ genius found everywhere in Kadambari are 
; rarely met with, in Ratnavali All theisame it has to be 
admitted that the difference '.in the nature of the two 
themes treated in ^Tagananda and Ratnavali, the tenets 
of the two rival religions, do not fail to raise the suspi- 
cion as regards the one penmanship of the three dramas. 
There are clearly two hands, nay, three hands that are at 
work in the plays. Of the three plays, two have got the 
same theme while the third stands independently by itself 
with regard to the author and the theme. 

The author is under obligation to Kalidasa whose 
I plays have been laid under both ip point of situations 
I and dialogues. From the M. A, he has takSk the idea 

1 It refers to 
and 
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of a jealous queen. The garden scene, the imprlsonmenfr 
scene and the recognition scene in the last act of Rat. 
are borrowed from M. A. From the V. TJ. he has taken 
the idea of a dutiful queen. The disregard of the king’s 
protestations and the consequent are there in 

both. Besides this, there are similarities of both thonght 
and expression. In imagination and grace he is inferior 
to Kalidasa. 

Ratnavali 

Credit is given to Shri Harsha for starting a new era 
in the history of both Hindu manners and literature by 
writing the play Ratnavali. The story in the play w^as 
already extensively popular in society. ^‘Ratnavali indi- 
cates a wider deviation from manners purely Hindu, more 
artificial refinement and more luxurious indulgence and 
proportionate deterioration of moral feeling. Considered 
from a purely literary point of view, Ratnavali marks 
change in the principle of dramatic composition, Ht may 
be taken as one of the connecting links between the old 
and new schools.^ 

C' ' 

The plot in the play is simple and straightforward. 
It recounts the incident happening in a king’s household. 
A number of small events scarcely recognised as we read, 
push on the action and call from moment to moment on 
the intelleomal eye to follow them. They are only a 
back-ground for the characters. The real merit of the 
play lies in the skill of selecting the happy and romantic 
incidents, viz, the breaking loose of the monkey, the mut- 
tering out Ox the secret by Sarika, a bird, the and the 
of the sweet-heart, the consequent jealousy of the 
queen, the etc. The story of5rrBr, the king of 

1. Wilson, Theatre. ^ 



Kausainbi, is conneoted with, that of the Ceylonese 
King. The theme of the play as given in the prelude is a 
flimsy one. The play illustrates the principle that big 
distances are always very easily bridged over if fate 
wills it. The minister appears in the first acc 

and talks upon the prophecy about the marriage and the 
consaqiient prosperity of the king. There is then the 
description of the city-people and the celebration of the 
The king in a happy mood describes the W'Crfr- 
The queen performs the The act is named 

as 

The second act gives the consternation caused by the 
breaking loose of the monkey. The picture-board is left 
behind by Sagaidka. The Sarika bird who hears the whole 
love-affair repeats it verbatim to the king, The Sarika 
scene is highly imaginative and serves a good deal in the 
economy of plot by saving the introduction of some charac- 
ters. How far the Sarika was able to utter human accents 
and hpw far it was successful from the point of stage-effect 
is a question. The name of which is uttered un- 

wittingly by Vidusbaka awakens the king who drops 
down the hand of his sweet-heart. The Vidusbaka drops 
the picture-board and creates confusion ( as the birch-leaf 
in V, U.) and puts the king in an awkward situation. The 
second act is the longest, being full of humorous and 
funny incidents, feats of his folly, verging on both sides 
of sanity. It ends in creating anger and jealousy in the 
queen over the love-affair of the king and Sagarika. 

The third can very fitly be called comedy of errors,” 
created by a maid-servant who happens to overhear the 
conversation between Vidusbaka and Susamgata about 
dressing Sagarika in the apparel of the queen. The scene 
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is effective and natural. This conversation is reported to 
the queen who wants to take advantage of it. The queen 
puts on tae dress of Sagarika and waits upon the king 
who quite unawares expresses to her his mental 
anguish created by Sagarika. Wben the whole secret 
is out, when the culprits are caught red-handed, Vidu- 
shaka and Sagarika consent to be bound over to the queen. 
This act is called 

The fourth act gives the scene. The scene 

is depicted widh humour and vivacity. The introduction 
of tlie juggler is a manoeuvre of the minister* Vidushaka 
wants to test his magic by asking him to produce Sagarika 
before the king. The arrival of Vasubhuti puts an abrupt 
end to the scene. The plot which is being shrouded up 
in mystery is gradually resolved. Vasubhuti explains the 
incidents one after another. But there again comes a 
great uproar on account of fire in the palace. The 
comes towards the end of the fourth act. appears 

and explains everything. He is the author of the whole 
mystery. ^ 

The King Vatsa is the hero of the play according to 
the conventional notions of dramatics though the action 
in all its stages is manipulated by the minister Yaugan- 
dharayana. The second marriage which forms the bu si*- 
ness in Rat. appears to be the invention of the writer as it 
is very differently told in Brihatkatha, the heroine being 
named and being a princess of Magadha and not 

of Ceylon. He is described as one having desisted from 
warlike activities, being full of love and comparable to 
the god of love. He is a gay monarch very much fond of 
jubilations and rejoicings. He is so very beautiful that 
Sagarika wishes to see him often and often. Just towards 
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the end, he is presented as taking interest in matters other 
than those of love, e. g. the battle withfhis enemies, his 
encampment, the condition of his army and the exploits of 
his soldiers. In the first three acts he appears to be a 
hopeless king whose sole function of life appears to dance 
to the tunes of love, now with one woman, now with an- 
other. This aspect of his nature is changed towards the 
end. He is a political king having high regard for the 
envoys, taking delight in acrobatic feats, presenting them 
with gifts. He is most nervous when he learns that his 
own harem is on fire. He rushes into the flames of the fire 
in a chivalrous spirit in order to rescue Sagarika who is 
kept in a lock-up by the queen. As a reward for the bold 
deed he receives Sagarika from the hands of the queen. 

Yaugandharayana is the sagacious and astute minister 
of the king. He appears in the beginning of the play, then 
goes away again to appear at the end. He pulls the threads 
of the action though he is all the while behind the curtain. 
The •whole plot appears to^be the play of his imagination. 
He sets the ball rolling and the other characters satisfy the 
conditions laid down by him or add their strength in 
accelerating the motion of the ball. The prosperity of his 
master is the goal which he sets his heart on. He even 
wants to take advantage of the course of stars or the 
science of astrology. He directs all his energies to the 
fruition of the prophecy about the king’s sovereignty of 
the world dependent upon his marriage with Ratnavali. 
The father’s wish — giving no offence to Vasavdatta — is also 
overcome very skilfully by circifiating a fai^e report that 
the queen is burnt down in Lavanaka fire. The ship in 
which the princess is escorted is wrecked but fortunately 
she gets a%plank for support and is carried back by a 
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merchant of Kausambi The ^3[3Tn%^ is also one of his 
manoeuvres. 

Sagarika or Ratnavali is a daughter of the king of 
Ceylon. She is called Sagarika because she is rescued 
from a wrecked ship. Of her ifc is foretold that the man 
to whom she is to be married is to assume world- 
sovereignty. Her father wishes that she should be married 
to Vatsa but could not make a proposal himself as it 
would offend Vasavadatta^ his niece. He consents on 
hearing that the queen is burnt in the Lavanaka fire. But 
the girl as she is escorted to the ne w spouse is drowned 
in the ocean. She catches aboard and is further rescued 
by a merchant who produces her in the court of the king. 
She has a with her which later on is used as a 
means of recognitioa and identification. 

Vasavadatta is a jealous queen like all queens in 
other dramas. The Yidushaka fails at most critical junc- 
tures, drops down from his armpit the in the 

presence of the queen. He suspects the high parentage of 
the girls. The articles of the kfitchenform his usual topics. 
Susamgata is a companion of Ratnavali. Sagarika\s life 
was already like a wrecked vessel but it is ruddered 
properly by Susamgata and steered through the din of the 
miserable life and ultimately is brought to a safe harbour. 

The Ratnavali is more a drama than a poem while 
the Priyadarsbika is more a poem than a drama. “ The 
poetry of the Ratnavali is merely mechanical. We have 
no fanciful illustrations, nor novel and beautiful 
similitudes, Gior do any sentiments worthy cf notice 
occur except the generous remark made by Vatsa on the 
death of the king of Kosala. The belief in vulgar magic 
or common conjuring which is repeatedly eif pressed in 
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"the drama is worthy of remark as it; is something new. 
The supernatural powers described in M. M. are of a very 
different description from the art that makes a flower 
blossom out of seasofi or covers a building with illusory 
flames”.^ 


.Priyadarshika 

The play is another romance of love written by Shri 
Harsha on the same theme as that of Ratnavali — the 
ideal love-story of Vasavdatta and Vatsa. It isa descrip- 
tion of a gambol of love in the royal household. The 
homely details in the royal household have been 
transfigured by the subtle touch of the magic of poetry. 
The two plays are obviously the variations of one and the 
same theme. The double comedy in Priyadarshika is 
a happy thought, the intrigue in act IV is neatly conducted 
so as tp show Vasavadatta in the light of an affectionate 
niece and the scene with the bee is attractive” The story 
of Utiayana as given in Eiathasaritsagara- is as foilow^s: 

Udayana entrusts his kingdom to his minister 
Yougandharayana. Mahasena wishes to get his daughter 
Vasavadatta married with the king though he is his enemy. 
Mahasena, therefore, is not sure of acceptance and thinks 
upon a plan by which he exploits the king’s fondness for 
hunting. A wooden elephant is constructed and placed at 
a certain place. The inside of the elephant is full of 
armed men who attack and imprison the king when he is 
alone. He is further taken to Mahasena w^ho promises him 
liberty on the condition that he instructs M&savadatta in 
singing and dancing. But the teacher runs away with 
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his female disciple^ an act which is endorsed by the father 
of the bride®*. 

There are some minor changes effected by the poet in 
the original ( e, g, sfr^^fTr dau^ter of etc. ). 

The latter part of the scene is an exact echo of a 
similar scene in Shakuntala in which the heroine com- 
plains of the trouble from a humming bee. In the third 
act, there is a which is quite a prototype of the 

outer drama ( as in U. E. ) and which is enacted with the 
aim of bringing about the union of both the king and 
Aranyaka with the least perturbation to the queen. 

The king Vatsa is introduced as a prince of martial 
ardour, taking delight in the accounts of warfare. The 
general comes and gives an account of a recent skirmish 
with Vindhyaketu and places the spoils of war before 
the king. Eumanvat also gives an account of a success- 
ful campaign against the king of Kosala. He is very 
beautiful. The moment he is seen by Aranyala, she 
compliments her father for^ making a right selection. 
Vatsa boasts of the strange adventure which he has to en- 
counter for his love. He is once imprisoned by the father 
of Yasavadatta and is asked to instruct her in the fine 
arts. The captive not only instructs but wins over the 
affection of the princess and runs away with her. 

Yasavadatta is like all other queens in Sanskrit 
dramas, very religious, worshiping some deity, the sun or 
the moon, making over presents to Brahmins, observing 
fasts, and consequently pj»esenting:an emaciated appearance. 

Aranyaka is a high-born girl. She is sorry to find 
herself reduced to a position in which she is required to 
obey orders rather than to give them. In this* lamentable 
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condition she prefers to remain incognito. She does not 
wish to disclose her high pedigree and is willing to put up 
with any kind of mental torture. She is so shy and bash- 
ful that she does nf)t speak out her heart even to her 
bosom friend and prefers to put an end to her life. 

Sankrifcyayani is an old venerable lady belonging 
to the king’s honsehold. She acts the same part that Is 
acted by in the M. A. This old lady is a party 

to the plot which is laid for bringing about the union of 
the king with Aranyaka. She is a distant relation of the 
queen who reveres her as her mother and consequently 
she commands respect from every one including even 
the king. She is consulted in all matters of importance 
and her advice is always sought for guidance. She 
very shrewdly detects the disturbance in the routine 
behaviour of the king. She sets aside her imposing 
elderUness and joins with Manorama and Yidnshaka in 
finding out means to restore the mental quietude. She 
with*the other coadjutors hits on a very charming plan 
of presenting on the stage the romantic adventure in 
the love of Yatsa and just in the thick the king is very 
stealthily and silently allowed to glide on the stage as 
a substitute for Manorama who is acting the hero in the 
She is fully successful in the mission assigned 
to her by the poet. She is a woman of imposing persona- 
lity, commanding respect from both the parties, whose 
advice can be listened to, who can avoid the gulf from 
widaning, who shows complete ^disinterestedness in the 
events of this world, who takes a light vie# of love, who 
pitiei the lovers but does not accuse and in short whose- 
function of life is to give a comic and joyful turn to the 
melancholy appearance of this world. 


Nagananda 


This play is a play of romance of rather a serious 
nature. The principal characters ar^ semi-divine. The 
hero is a Vidyadhara and the heroine is a Sidha. The 
incidents take place in a by the side of the Malaya 

mountain. The story is based on the referring 

to the tenets that Lord Budha preached during his life- 
time. The internal evidence does not corroborate the 
theory about its authorship which is ascribed to Shri 
Harsba. The theme, the tenets, the characters, the deities 
worshiped and invoked in the Nandi and the outer garb go 
against it. The writer perhaps obliviates his personality 
and existence in that of his royal patron in recognition of 
his patronge. In the present play the whole philosophy of 
human life is given expression to by Jimutavahana, the 
hero of the play who is just a mouthpiece of the poet. The 
tenets of Budhism which Harsba lived and loved, clevotion 
to parents, the lack of interest in the kingdom, the Sisgust 
over the heaps of bones of N^gas, the revulsion of fs^eling 
towards worldly affairs, are all the doctrines of the authors 
to promulgate and to propagate which he wrote the play. 

The first act gives three scenes — the Malaya scene 
in which nature is described by the hero in all its grand- 
eur; the temple-scene in which the seed of the action is 
sownin a dialogue between the hero and the heroine; last- 
ly, there is the ascetic scene. The last scene achieves a good 
deal from the point of dramatic economy. The ascetic sees 
the couple together and is very glad to find from the 
foot-prints that the person is a sovereign. The scene of the 
first act is laid in a on the out-skirts of the Malaya 

mountain which is the creation of the poet’s #fancy and 
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which has a number of romantic associationsi The breeze 
wafting the sweet scent is already known to the lovers. 
The is a very sacred place, consecrated by the 

ascetic's presence, gives room to no bascard feeling in the 
human heart. One more device has been made use of in 
giving a further romantic touch to the story. The heroine 
is singing to the tunes of a lute and giving out the prayers 
to Gauri. The dramatist makes use of the dream. The 
dream is a psychological phenomenon, the origin of which 
lies in the mental disturbance caused by some powerful 
instincts that are repressed and that force out their ex- 
pression through the subconscious. In the second act, 
the hero and his friend try to attest the veracity of his 
dream. Malayaketu arrives and makes a proposal of 
marriage which is refused by Jimutavaliana. On learn- 
ing of the refusal Malayavati attempts to commit suicide. 
She is rescued from it and thegandharva form of marriage 
is proiDOsed to her. Just towards the end of the third act 
another fine touch is given to the plot. Jimutavahana is 
wedd«ed with Malayavati. B^th of them spend a fine even- 
ing in the f The Siddhas and Yidyadharas are 

making merry on the festive occasion. The play would 
have appropriately ended there but all of a sudden 
there comes a sudden change in his fortune — his kingdom 
being attacked by his enemy, one Matanga. The third 
act completes the love-affair and opens up a new vista 
before him. 

The second part of the drama begins from the fourth 
act An anecdote of the carnage timong th8|Nagas by the 
eagle is dramatized, The importance and the propriety 
of the scene is discussed along with the character of Shan- 
khachixda. * The fifth act gives the conversation between 
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the hero and the heroine and the parents. They all are 
anxious on account of his sudden disappearance. Garuda 
comes but is struck with the high mettle of his prey. He 
is set athinking. He repents for his carnage. The par- 
ties are united in the end. 

The hero Jimutavahana is a young man with a strong 
poetic and romantic Yein. He is an idealist out and out. 
He is always caught by a strong momentary impulse and 
hejruns after it. Not even for a moment does he come down 
to a level from which he can realize that there is some- 
thing like a practical world which he has to deal with. 
He is very eager to render service to his parents, sees no 
■other happiness but serving them. He goes 
to the Malaya mountain at the behest of his father who 
wants to find a suitable place for retirement. There he 
comes across with Malayavati. Since that time he is 
totally transformed. He loses his former courage^ and 
devotes very little time to the service of his parents. He 
becomes quite restless, and wa^ts to attest the events in his 
dream. He puts Mitravasu on a wrong track. The pro- 
posal that comes from him is the most agreeable one but 
he gives a point-blank and a definite nay. In this charac- 
ter, there is first the impulse of devotion to parents, then 
comes love, after that, pity. Pity is then followed by 
the desire for sacrificing his best interests. Lastly comes 
the sufferance fcr a worthy cause. The defects that are 
responsible in wrecking the hearts of those that are attach- 
ed to him are due to his impulsive or sentimental nature. 
The marriageswith Malayavati which he prized most is 
shown no preference before the to which he clings. 

Even the motherly regard and affection 'which is shown 
at the beginning to be the guiding principle of his life 
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is of no consequence to Mm before the of the slab 
of slaughter. The garuda takes him away but does not 
devour him being impressed with his augustness. 

Shankhachuda a Naga. A.t the behest of his 
master he proceeds to the for offering himself as 

a prey to the Eagle. The is requested by the Naga 
king not to pounce upon them as by the rumbling sound 
of his wide wings a good many Waga females suffer 
abortions. This anecdote seems to have been copied 
from M. Bharata in which offers himself a victim to 
one Bakasura. The same incident is treated at length by 
Bhasa in his The scene in this play is very 

pathetic. We get here the lamentation of a mother for 
her son who is soon to be killed by the eagle. The grief 
is a genuine one. She is afraid of her son’s death and 
sees Garuda everywhere and in everyone. Jimuta^rahana 
is much moved by the pitious accents of the old woman 
and requests the boy to hand over to him the emblems of a 
victim. The scene is a master-piece as a scene of pathos. 
The peet has done well in-creating a strong dramatic 
irony of situation in presenting the red robes of a marriage 
ceremony and turning them to quite a different account 
as the funeral suit. 

The whole scene of Shankhachuda appears to be a 
parody deliberately planned to illustrate the horrors of a 
ruling incident of the time. In the first place it cannot 
be justified by the theory of causation. Dramatically it 
does not rise out of any incident. Historical and rational 
interpretation appears to be this. TThe Nagap, a race of 
people, very devout followers of the law of Lord Budha, 
must have been persecuted. The Nagas were the abori- 
gines in In^ia and were the first to embrace the new faith 


of Lord Budba. They were called Hagas not because 
they were serpent-born but because they by means of some 
mechanism managed to have the hood of a cobra upon 
their heads as a protecting sign. The^ scene by means of 
the pun upon the word Naga surely hints at the persecu- 
tion of the followers of Bndhism. 

Vidushaka is a man of the world. When the prince 
wants to retire to a forest he places before him the most 
practical view. He shows much boldness which borders 
upon officiousness. The Vita is another character that 
creates humour in the play but his humour comes of a 
stronger vein and is, therefore, offensive. He has in one 
hand a goblet and in the other flattery. He is 
depiotad as a perfect type of a confirmed sensualist. ' Eat, 
drink and be merry’ seems to be the philosophy of his life. 

The Shekharaka pursues a certain young woman in 
a fit of drunkenness. He belongs to the lewd circles in 
the society. What he calls love is nothing but bodily 
lust He uses woman but does not love her. His spejeches 
are full of hateful phrases, images gross and abominable. 
He is a prototype of Shakara ia M. K. 

Malayavati is the heroine of the play. She comes 
from a Sidharaja family. She is introduced dike Maha- 
slweta singing the prayers of Gauri. The marriage is pro- 
posed and the selection of the bridegroom made by her father 
But the proposal is rejected by the bride-groom. She feels 
offended when she listens to the unpleasent answer from 
Mm. She is determined to put an end to her life like all 
other heroinen of Harsha. Both she and her husband are 
good-natured but just after the wedlock both are placed 
in the teeth of some dangerously momentous issues. 
The bride-groom does not recognise the solemnity of 
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marriage oontracis and offers Ms life for whosoever is in 
trouble. 

With regard to oharacterizatiou, Harsha has got no 
retributive justice. The catastrophe is not the outcome of 
any defect in any character. In both the hero and the 
heroine, Harsha depicts emotions of self-sacrifice, 
charity, magnanimity and resolution in the teeth of 
death ” 

In all the characters of Shri Harsha, his heroines 
leave a greater impression on the minds than what his 
heroes do. The heroines are loving maids. They prefer 
to die for the love which they cherish. They are not 
jealous of the first queen. They do not like to divulge the 
secret even to their bosom friends. They are all princesses 
who pass off to the harem of the king on account of some 
mishap to the father’s family. The heroes are a bit over- 
drawn. They are not steady in their emotions. Both 
Vatsas'are q^^|T%3 ( acting like moths.) 


The style is simple ^nd expressive though less ;i 

imaginative and graceful. ^ -I 



CHA.PTER VII 
Bhatta Narayan 

VenisamKar — The Romance of War 

Bhatta Narayana, the author of the play Venisamhara, 
is a Brahmin having the surname expressed in the title 
^ is a surname of a high family in Bengal 
where it migrated from Kanauj for enjoying the patronage 
of the dynasty of Eanvas ruling over both Eanauj and 
Bengal prior to the Pal dynasty of the eighth century 
(730 A.D.). The tradition contained in the Vangaraja 
Ghataka ascribes this patronage to one Adisur who per- 
haps must be one of the rulers in that dynasty. The 
Tagore tradition says that this Adisur summoned him 
from Kanauj. Konow suggests that the dynasty to which 
Adisur belonged was identical with the Guptas of 
Magadha since Adityasena ijjade himself independent of 
Kanyakubja. Adisur is thus made the same as Adityasena 
who was alive in 671 A.D. 

The philosophic doctrines contained in the verses^ 
make him a follower of Bhagavata or the Vaishnavait sect 
particularly of the Pancharatra cult. The influence of 
sacerdotalism is clear from the comparison of the fight 
with sacrifice and such other utterances as 

5Tic^K ^ 

2- 3TRtiT?;iqi I 
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The strong revulsion of feeling against the Charvakas, 
the materialists of India, is expressed in the deDUnciatioii 
of the wickedness of a character purely of the poet’s 
invention. • 

A number of rhetoricians have drawn upon the Yeni- 
samhara for illustrating canons in poetics the chief 
amongst whom are Mammata, Kshiraswami, Dhanamjaya, 
Anandvardhana, Vamana, ranging approximately from 
1100 A.D. upwards to 700 A.D. Mammata belonged to 
1100 A.D.^ Dhananjaya, the celebrated author of Dasha- 
rupaka was a protege of king Munja^ (97-2'995 A.D.) and 
Anandavardhana was^ that of king Avantivarman of 
Kashmire^ (855-883 A .D.). Eajashekhara who has laid 
himself under the influence of all poets that lived before 
him, in ideas, words and scenes owes much to Bhatta Isfara- 
yana and Rajasbekhara lived contemporaneously with 
bis admirer Shankarvarman of Kashmire (883-902 A.D.) 
and his disciple Mahendrapala of Eanaiij (890). The 
chronology about Yamana is^divided on account of the 
plurality of one being the author of ^ 

the other being the minister of Jayapida (779-813) and 
the third one being the grammarian, the author of Eashika. 
Yamana quoting from a drama must be a rhetorician and 
not a grammarian and can be idenlified with the second 
whose date is fixed in the first half o£ the eighth century. 
Sifting all the evidence, we can fix the date of Bhatta 
Harayana in either the first part of the eighth century or 
the end of the seventh century. 

^ • 

Bhatta Narayana was a firm divotee of Erishna and 
had a strong leaning towards the Sankyan philosophy, 

, 1. Chandotfc;ar E. D. 2 and 3. Y. A. Smith. 
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a fact which is borne out by the internal evidence. He was 
also a student of Karma-mimamsa. 

The drama differs a little from oiiiers in the presen- 
tation of the introduction. The principal character 
Bhioia appears on the stage cursing the wretched actor for 
having utterel a blessing to the Kurus. The is 

of the type similar to one in M. R. In the short 

space of one act he has not only prepared one side for 
fight but he has also offered an analysis in psychology in 
showing the different stages in the anger of Bhima. The 
utterance of Sutradhara who as usual unwittingly wishes 
good to the KuruSj the weakness of Yudhisthira, his readi- 
ness for an alliance on tHe condition of five villages, the 
entrance of Draupadi, and the recounting of insult offered 
by Bhanumati and the attempt at Krishna’s imprison- 
ment are all the different items that ruffle the anger of 
Bhima. 

The second act evinces greater skill on the part of 
the poet in the presentation ot the various incidents in a 
dramatic wa,v, the dream-scene of Bhanumati, the obser- 
vance of a vow to assuage the inauspieiousness of it, the 
confusion of Duryodhana, the entrance of Dusshala and 
the mother and ihe exit of Duryodhana-these incidents 
follow one after another. The action advances considera- 
bly looking to the span of the second act. The dream 
scene is a creation of the poet’s fancy. 

The thi^d act iip^roduces ugly characters. The 
TIWs, though historically aborigines of India, were 
mythologically quaint characters, speaking quaint 
phrases, and presenting ghastly and ghostly appearances. 
Here they are appropriately named as gwf'TT'hnd 
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Thej discuss the philosophy of blood and flesh. The scene 
gives a full description of the havoc caused on the battle- 
field by the fighting of the two forces. is a good 

house-wife storing o^e hundred pitchers of blood of all the 
prominent fighters. A drink of the Brahmin blood is 
humorously said to corrode the throat The tragic cata- 
strophe which is to follow is gradually though grimly * 
introduced by this scene. 

A man is but a means and never an agent of a thing. 
Bhima drinks off the blood of Ms enemy. The unhuman 
and inhuman aspect of this is removed when TfW says 
that he will enter the body of Bhima and do the ghastly 
work. 

The body of the act contains three incidents drama'* 
tically set forth •* the grief of Ashwatthaman for his 
father’s death, the altercation between him and Karna and 
t}i0 sudden news that Bhima drinks off the blood of 
Dusshasana. The method adopted to do away with Drona 
is coiidemnable and rightly rouses the ire of bis son. 
Karna pours on his and his father’s devout head the vilest 
possible calumny and charges him with treacherous ♦ 
motive. The altercation scene unfolds a psychological 
point--liow an irritable nature easily picks up quarrels. 

Each one of the three acts is quite sensational. The 
I insult of one’s own wife, the supposed faithlessness of 

I one’s wife^the unfortunate altercation, the ghastly scene of 

drinking blood, the murder of one’s own father, the im“ 
peachment of the conduct of loyaU servants are all very 
sensational events. 

In the fourth act comes upon the stage and 

gives the description of the battle. The character seems 

t 
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to bo copied from of sw. was endowed with 
super-sensuous power and, therefore, could vividly and 
faithfully describe the fight to the blind king. The vivid- 
ness is found here also but it is monotonous. 

^ In the fifth act the parents make a pathetic appeal to 
^ their son Duryodhana and pursuade him to stop the 
horrors of war. Karna is dead. Bhima and Arjuna 
appear suddenly on the stage. Ashwathaman makes his 
dramatic appearance and disappears again when insulted. 

The sixth act gives us the vow of Bhima. The 
act opens with the description of the disappearance of 
Duryodhana, his chase, and subsequent fight between him 

and Bhima. Duryodhana is killed and Yudhisthira is 

crowned. 


• °o^^formity to the rules of dramatics 

is the hero of the dama because it is to him that the fruit 
of the action goes in spite of the fact that he is introduced 
towards the end of the play. There is no special delinea- 
uon with regard to this charajpter. He is shown as rhe is 
^ he M. Bharata. The action does not depend upon him. 
He is not responsible for closing or disclosing the events 
in the play There are two other characters who divide 
with him the honour of being the hero of the play, one be- 
ing Bhima and the other Ashwatthaman. Bhima is in- 
volved in all the incidents of the action. He it is who is 
responsible for the final catastrophe. The character and 

the action are more inter-related in his case than in that 

ofYudhishthira. It 13 Bhima who gives the final stroke 

and secures i^e crown for his brother. It is Bhima who 

consoles and ties up Draupadl’s dishevelled hair with gory 

rW fulfils, his vow. Sentiment reaches its 

climax: in Ms case. 
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Venisamliara is a drama of sentiment and yiewed as 
sncli the sentiment rises most also in the case of Ashwat^ 
thaman. He, like Shylockj leaves the stage bereft of his 
father, of his friendf of heroism and above all of his self- 
respeci The Venisamhara is a comedy like the Merchant 
of Venice but is the greatest tragedy of chance in the case 
of Ashwatthaman. 

Bhima is extremely fiery and in a fit of wrath 
wants to separate himself from his brother whose immu- 
nity from hatred he utterly dislikes. He disrespects and 
defies the elder brother and proceeds to the arsenal in 
anger which is further fanned by the arrival of his wife. 

Sahadeo is calm and considerate and forms a good 
foil to the excitable character of Bhima. 

Duryodhana is the counter hero in the drama and is 
as wicked as he is brave. He is undaunted by defeat 
and ^ults over Ms success. Even in the grim din of 
the battle he is reluctant to leave the pleasures of his 
wife*s company. He has a^trong mind and is free from 
superstition. His jealousy is roused by the narration of 
the incident which Bhanumati sees in her dream. An 
inward scrutiny of his heart might betray a susceptibility 
to superstition but he wants to brush it aside. He is an 
uncompromising adversary, a jealous friend, an ajffec- 
tionate son and brother and a warrior counting upon the 
succour of others. 

Ashwatthaman appears in the third act with sword 
drawn out, moving in the arena Ji^nidst the din of fighting. 
Though Brahmin by caste he shows great valour saying 



He curses all Panda^as including the truthful Yudhh 
shthira and the divine Krishna and swears to offer to the 
quarters the oblations of their flesh and blood. His 
ardour and vigour are misinterpretat^ by the wily Karna, 
A fight of words both harsh and high instead of weapons 
takes place. When he finds his caste shields him from the 
valour of his opponents and gives him immunity from 
death, he revokes and disowns it. His extremely emo- 
tional and impulsive nature lands him in rashness and 
inconsiderateness. He suffers for no fault of his. He 
loses his father. He is disrespected, is dishonoured and 
all possible insults are poured on his self-respecting soul 
and all this happens by chance. In human life there 
are many incidents the occurrence of which baffles any 
genius but which is explained as the result of chance. 
The potency of chance is well brought out in the character 
of Ashwatthaman. Duryodhana and Dusshasana have deser- 
vedly tragic endsbut they themselves are responsiWe for 
them. Duryodhana’s feelings are deadened. He has no 
sense of justice. Quite iu a hiferious mood he pours down 
all curses and sins on the pious head of the Paiidavas for 
which Nemesis comes down upon him with just and equal 
retribution. Tragedy is there but he himself and his 
vicious circle are responsible for it. Venisamhara is, 
therefore, not a tragedy of vices, nor of errors but a tragedy 
of chance as far as the character of Ashwatfcbaman is 
concerned. 

Bhanumati is a dutiful and faithful wife. She has 
a high regarti^ for the elSers. Even though she does not 
sympathise with the malicious monstrocities of her 
husband, she observes a vow for his success. She is 
superstitious. » 
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There is regard for brothers in Dnrjodhana, regard for 
sons in Dhritarashtra and Gandhari, regard for friends in 
Earna, regard for self in Dnryodhana and regard for self- 
respeot in AshwattllSman. The chief merit of the drama 
is indiYiduality of character, the ferocity of Bhlma, the 
pride of Karna, the fiery but kindly temperament of 
Ashwatthaman and the selfish arrogance of Duryodhana 
are well delineated.” 

There is no V idushaka. The writer possesses the charac- 
teristic of knitting humour with the horror of death in 
order to preserve the continuance of thought and unity of 
action. As a relief from the seriousness and grimness of 
the whole situation some light mimicry of high treatment 
of the horror of death and the terrific scene of a battle-field 
is necessary and that is done in the scene of Raksbasa and 
Rakshasi. The death of so many invincible stalwart 
i:nights is nothing to these beings but a matter of rough 
humour' They joke and sing as they dissect and chew 
the bones of dead warrior^. They have a pride in their 
business. 

The heroic is the main sentiment that is expressed 
through forceful language and through the virile characters 

and these are its 

The are given by the forcible utterances of 

Bhanumati, Bhima, Karna etc. The defeat of Dnryo- 
dhana and the success of Dharma are the and the 

courage, self-respect, and the vigour of the characters 
are the n 

% 

The one outstanding feature of the style is force 
due to the boldness and bluntness of the characters. The 
altercation, scene in III and the conversation in ¥ present 
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the impressiveness of style which is effected by employ- 
ing the contrast of words and ideas. The force is out of 
place sometimes and, therefore, betrays want of simpli- 
city and natural picturesqueness. It makes the language 
laboured and the imagery artificial. The obsolute words,, 
the long compounds, the tedious descriptions of Sundaraka 
make the style cumbrous. Howsoever pathetically remind- 
ing the vocatives are, they obstruct the simple and the 
natural flow of the language. The defect on the side of 
the intellectual qualities is made good by the merit on 
the side of the emotional qualities. The ideality ex- 
pressed in the violation of self-respect and the honour 
of one’s own wife, the insult and the slaughter of one’a 
own father is a prominent emotional quality and it gives 
rise to strength. 
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CHAPTER YIII 

Yishakhadatta 

Mudrarahshasa ( The political dratna ) 

The Sanskrit drama lias always been charged with 
showing diffioienoy in variety both as regards plot-oon- 
^ strnction and characterization. There is always a stereo- 
typed form laid down by old writers on dramaturgy and 
there is very little departure from it. This tendency to 
confine very rigidly and scrupulously to the form already 
established produces its natural effect in crippling the 
high soaring imagination of the Sanskrit poets. The 
usual form, scientific though it is, had a set plot, style 
and character and had a set purpose to achieve. Depar- 
ture c^r deviation from it requires a boldness from the 
author. Rare as such deviation is, we find some 
instances. Shudraka and ^Vishakhadatta belong to the 
group of poets who have chalked out quite an independent 
path in the dramatics of India, not of course in form 
' but in spirit. Drama by convention and tradition is a 
commentary on the erotic sentiment which, in its xnani- 
j fold aspects, is evolved by the help of the hero and the 

fj heroine who meefc, separate and again unite. The iritri- 

I cate love-affair is the soul of the drama. This is set 

^ aside completely by Yishakhadatta and to some extent by 

! Shudraka. The variety in the charactersi the various 

ups and ’downs that are common^ met wit% in the daily 
routine of life are the favourite topics with Shdraka. 
Miidrarakshasa stands equally apart from the general 
trend of th^ Sanskrit drama. 
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It: is in the first place an historical drama in as much 
as the scruoture is built upon the real foundation of the 
life of a fatuous king, or Sandraootus of Megasthenes. 
Besides this historical thread which is not mean and 
flimsy, the whole central theme is politics which hinges 
^ round about the relation of the king and his more famous 
minister Cbanakya and the surrounding times. Strict 
veracity of history cannot and should not remain the same 
with a poetic pen and if it remains so, it will prove dry and 

tiresome. The realism of history is spiced with the ideals 

ism which works an illusion on the minds of readers. Hn 
the political aspect, no other Sanskrit drama can be compar- 
ed with Mudrarakshasa The Malvikagniinitra does show 
some signs of politics but they fade before the strong 
^ coloured love-affair between Agnimitra and Malavika. 
There is in this the total absence of marital or conjugal love 
which is the mainstay of the literature of imagination. 
From first to last the feats of policy of Chanakya and. 
Kakshasa, both veteran politicians, are exhibited.* The 
relieving feature comes in t]je sixth act which i» the 

• arid area of the 

whole drama. There is only one female— the wife of Chair 
danadasa and her introduction is extremely pathetic as 
1 forms the back-ground to the sternness of both duty and 


_ The author of the drama, Vishakhadatta was the son 
of Bhaskaradatta and the grandson of Vateshwaradatta, 
both of whom were the administrative heads of principa- 

S: f Himalayan diatdote aa L 

nnof geographical acquaintance which the 

p« *0».s wish The father of the poet etjled 

InmeeUasd^tOT. The Datta, a mling family Aeelf/wae 
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subordinate to the suzarain king who is eulogised as 
or in the last verse of the Bharatavakya. This 

or according to some scholars^ seems to be 

identical with the^ Pallava sovereign who ruled about 
720 A D.; w^hile according to others- ( who read ) 

seems to be identical with Chandragupta II (S'- 5-413 A.D.) 
of the Gupfca dynasty, who overthrew the Miechhas and 
wrested from them the territories they had seized in the 
Punjab There are again other scholars^ who read it 

as who hold him identical with of 

Kanauj. “ Avantivarman might be the Maukhari king 
whose son married Harsha’s daughter This Avanti- 
varman was the patron of the poet who must have 
praised Mm in the epilogue. The last identification of 
Avantivarman along with the reference to the rout of the 
Hunas which was complete in 582 A. fixes the date of 
the author in the second half of the sixth century. There 
‘is a parallelism between the tenth stanza of the 4th act 
of the play and 47tli stanza of the 2nd canto of the Kiratar- 
jun^ra ,. the author of whihlj lived in the fifth century. 

Avantivarman is also identified with a king of that % 
name who ruled in Kashmire in 855 - 883 A. D. This is 
corroborated by the internal evidence as regards the eclipse 
which is identified by Jacobi with the one that took place 
on the 2nd of December 860 A. D. Jacobi further bolda 
that the king’s minister, had the play performed. 

There are thus two dates, viz. 600 A. D. and 900 A* D^ 
Chandragupta in the play cannot be that Chandragupia of 
the Gupta dynasty. The poet alst» cannot b« set down as a 

1. Commentator Dhuudiraj, and EajSswiimi Saraswati. 

2. Prof, S. Eay. M.E. 

3. Mr-Telang. and 4. Prof. K. H. Dhruva. M. R. 

• » • 
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younger contemporary of Kalidasa as is done by Konow as 
the evidence of style, the language and the characteristics 
of the medieval drama militates against such an assump- 
-tion. Of all the evidences, the astironomical evidence 
brought forward by Jacobi, is tho most reliable. 

The variant occuring in the prologue in some 

mss. for makes him the author of some two verses 

given in Subhashitavali and ascribed to Vishakhadeo. 
Dr. Peterson sees an identity between the two. Prof. 
Uhruva on the strength of one stanza given in 
has raised an issue regarding Vishakhadatta’s authorship 
of another play dramatizing the story of Kama. 

The plot of the present play might have been suggest- 
ed from old historical documents. ‘‘ The murder of the 
emperor Nanda by an agent of Chanakya, the installation 
of on the vacant throne by the murder of 

and there conciliation of are all historical facts. 

The secret spy-system on both the sides, the rescue of 
the bestowal of ornaments, the acquisition and 
, restoration of the signet ring, the sham quarrel between 

f?RTT I 

IfTT ^ fr. 'I'J'Ss; 

‘ 2. jjspri aiti% g^r- 

^ gRfr% i 

I 
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Chanakya and Chandragupta, the dismissal of Eaksliasa^ 
the trust of his family with Chandanadas and his subse- 
quent execution are events for which the creative ima- 
gination of the poetg is responsible. They are all required 
by the exigenices of the plot. 

The is of the type in which the actor 

enters catching up the word ( e. g, ) of the Sutra- 

dhara. In the first act the main item round which the 
action moves is the securing of the ringofTT<^?H. Eipuiiaka 
wanders in the guise of comes by the ring while 

he is displaying the scroll before the ladies in the house of 
Chandanadasa with whom Rakshasa has entrusted his 
family. Though the act opens with funny conversation 
between the spy and the disciple of Ghanakya still it \ 

proceeds in all the grimness of command for dreads, ^ ^ 
threats, executions, flights and pursuits. Amther* plot for 
entrapping Rakshasa is laid— the desire for bestowing the ; 

• ornapents and performing the obsequies of Parvateshwar. 

The whole first act is full of dramatic ironies 

pertaining to words and siy?uations. The episode of flight 
of the several spies at the end of the act shows that the 
scheme has taken deep root. 

The second act introduces the who des- 

cribes the superior genius of Chanakya by whom all the 
attempts of Rakshasa’ s spies are foiled, is allowed i 

to run away from the place of execution. therefore, 

secures a warm corner in the heart of who presents 
him with ornaments that are again deposited with him 
with the seal on. ^ ^ i 

The third act describes the sham, affected quarrel 
between Chandragupta, and Chanakya, given rise toby the 
prohibition of the moon-light festival. The quarrel is an 
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illustration not only of a forceful dialogue but also of the 
insight of Ghauakya with which he was managing the 
details of the administration. He never takes any step 
unless there is a satisfactory and cogept reason for that. 
The quarrel-scene is so successful that even Chandragupta 
for a time thinks that Chanakya is really excited when 
he savs “ jflTS 

NO 

In the fourth act a breach is made in the camp of the 
enemy by poisoning the ears of Malayaketu against 
Rakshasa. All schemes turn against him and ruin his 
cause. The action rises gradually up to the end of this 
act after which it begins to resolve. Every act is an 
independent whole given either to the description of 
Rakshasa or Chanakya. The action goes by alternate 
turns and the onward march of the strategy of the two 
diplomats can be seen in its parallel course. Bhagurayanaj 
though not of cruel intentions, turns to account the duty 
of passing the passports, discloses the episode of . 

the poison-girl and makes the case of worse 

Parwateshwara is done ip death. exhibits 

the anonymous letter and the sealed box of the orna- 
ments. Malayaketu, supercilious as he is, yields before 
the cogent arguments. The writing belongs to Rakshasa? 
the seal unmistakeably belongs to him. The ornaments 
can never be mistaken by the wearer. They are recognis- 
ed by who identifies them with those of 

is thus caught red-handed and non-plussed when challeng- 
ed as to the veracity. He submits to the charge and is 
hemmed in by the circumstances to admit .that he is not 
an Ary a. 

Rakshasa travels incognito in a forest in utter disap- 
pointment with the desire of putting an end to his life. 
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Chanakya presents a man who is bent upon pntting' ait 
end to his life for the sake of his friend who 

throws himself in fire for the sake of his friend. 
is taken to the scaffold for giving shelter to the family of 
Eakshasa. This incident of inviting sufferance for a 
friend, though a bit exaggerated, works on the sentimental * 
mind of who by nature and habit a valiant man 
wants to put his sword in action and to set free Chandan* 
dasa. That is also very cleverly averted. 

Chandandasa is actually taken to the scaffold in 
the next act. A delicate touch is given by introducing 
the iBnocence of a boy and the devotedness of a wife. 
The action in this act moves very slowly and calmly and 
the poet finds time “to treat his readers with lyrical 
snatches ”, as compared with the previous acts where 
the action runs more briskly and rapidly in the events of 
the execution of the five mlechha kings, the dismi^l of 
Wer, 1;he attack of on The final interview 

of and resolves the whole net-work of plot 

and counter-plots. is won over, is firmly 

planted on the throne and ties up the top*knot on • 

his head. 


Ohanakya is the principal figure in the play. Histori- 
cally speaking Ohanakya is the son of and is a des- 
cendant of Kutiia belonging to a branch of ^ accc^ding 
tosff^. His name is He is also the reputed author 

of a work on politics, suppo^d to have been written for 
instructing Chandragupta, He has got an enormous con* 
fidence in his powers. His dffiinterested^ service and 
attachment to the cause undertaken are marvellous. He 
always puts up a bold front and gives answers in an un- 
daunted w^. He is watchful his men, setting spies 
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,pTer spies. ^ Everything is fair in war ’ is the main dic- 
tum of his political theory. His crookedness and merci- 
lessness are apparent from the beginning. His intellect 
has nothing impregnable or impenetrable. He at once 
makes clear the object to be achieved and does not mind 
any hindrance. No modesty he knows. Gentilifey^, deli- 
cacyj kindness are unknown to him. The machinery 
which he sets to work, works quite automatically not so 
much out of respect for him as out of dread. He is 
always alive to the merits of his enemies. He openly 
calls Eakshasa as and Cbadandasa as On 

all occasions and at all times he is seen engrossed with 
one thought — the accomplishment of his goal. He is an 
expert in assuming airs, changing colours according 
to circumstances. Even the sudden news of flight of 
secret spies is received by him with the least consterna- 
tion. And though inwardly jubilant over the triumph of 
his craft, he presents an angry and excited appearance s>'sxd 
“curses them. In inventing schemes Kamandaki does ap- 
proach Ghanakya. But Kamandaki is not so bold and in- 
genious, nor so cruel and commanding both in invention 
and execution. She though in yellow apron, is as dainty 
and lovely in action as Malati is in her looks. Ghanakya is 
^ superior to Prospero who relies more upon hidden powers 
like magic and ghosts while Ghanakya has his strength 
in his own powerful intellect. Olianakya is one of those 
^ rare men of power and respect who will give their king- 
<.domfor their self-respect, who think their will to be divine, 

- who take them to be the masters of fate and who faH in 
the temper ef insolence^ He <becomes a fool and tool of 

- vanity and vengeance, the waking sign of which is always 
kept by him on his back — in the, form of rolling and 

. waiving hair. The indignation issues frorp right cause 






~ injury to self-respect, effects a terrible catastroplie, 
marks out a path of havoc and ravage and achieves the 
goal. There is very little scope for depicting the usual 
human passions. There is the high passion of revenge 
of the man of action. In the other characters there is the 
low passion of envy for this powerful man. 

The COUNTER CHAEAOTEB IN THE DRAMA.— Eakshasa 
is the only one who does make a bold and in some sense a 
satisfactory approach to Chanakya. But for his kind 
heart and loyalty i to his master which two merits always 
bring him into trouble, he is in no way inferior to his ^ 
rival. He is loving and loyah to a fault. He is very 
•appropriately described by Shakatadasa in 

■ ■ • 

* 

Laying deep schemes is not a favourite topic with him. 

He forgets his own spies and 'the missions assigned to 
them. It is true that he cannot be a compeer with 
Chanakya in diplomacy bull whatever genius he possesses 
is foiled by the foolishness, childishness, easy dupability ^ j 
and above all the want of confidence of Malayaketu. He is 
more superstitious and emotional, more poetic, and imagi- 
^native, more heroic than his adversary. He is conversant 
with politics and lays as many as six different schemes for 
destroying the attempts of Chanakya, but they are cruelly 
turned against him. His character is real and historical. 

It cannot be the creation of the poet’s fancy. Had it been so, 
the inauspicious name could not ^ave been given to Mm. 

Both Chanakya and Rakshasa are astute politicians. 

-Chanakya is cool and circumspect whereas Rakshasa' Js 
forgetful blundering. ^‘Chanakya is violent and in- 

m 

' •, . '• . . 
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exorable, gentle and relenting. ■gr'Wq’s ruling prin- 
ciple is prMe of caste, attachment to his friends, 

and sovereign. revenges wrongs done to himself 

those offered to them whom he loves. ootn^. 

bines deep design, with impetuous passion ; notwith' 

standing his greater temperance is a bungler in contri- 
vance and better as a soldier than a plotter. 

^ There is another pair of characters— Chandragupta 
and Malayaketu. The former has a thorough reliance in 
the man whom he chooses as minister and is calm, sobre 
and obedient though he is inactive. The hero of^the drama, 
maybe in strict accordance with the canons of drama- 
turgy, Chandragupta because the fruit of the action goes 

to him. But great as Chandragupta is in the drama the 
apparent master of its actions Chanaky a is in reality the 
cause of all ^action and its centre. His spirit dominates 
whole. Chandragupta and Malayaketu ” represent 
the contrast of ripe intelligence with youthful ardour and 
the weak petulence of one who does not know men’s worth 
and who rashly and cruelly stays his allies on the* path 
of treachery. There are other minor characters, Bhagu- 
rayana, ChandandSsa etc. that are very carefully drawn. 

forcible and direct though it 
IS made dull by the dry subject of politics. There is no 
pathos of Bhavabhuti, no po^y of Kalidasa, no realism of 
Shudraka,^no fairy,world of Shri Harsha. The poet is 
expert m description, in moulding the language and in 
&e use of figures of speech. is an important feature 
^ ® surprise-situations. The 

tautology and ambiguity. The con- 
.ruotions are loose and enignmtic and.are full of 
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